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ORDS, no matter how strong, will prob- 
ably not impress on Germany the depth of 
the outrage in sinking the Falaba. Noth- 

ing that the Allies will say will deflect her. They 
may call the act murder and piracy, they may de- 
clare Germany an outlaw. Germany is used to 
harsh words. Nor will anything the neutrals say 
make much difference. But what the neutrals may 
do will make a difference. It is clear that to all neu- 
trals such crimes are a direct challenge. If they 
continue the neutral powers may have to make 
their opinion felt. The civilized opinion of man- 
kind may have to turn upon Germany and compel 
her to respect human decency. It would have a 
case in which the use of force would be clearly jus- 


tified. 


N two different occasions recently ex-Senator 

Root has been giving advice in public to 
American business men; but the advice has not 
been altogether good. He called their attention 
to the extraordinary revolution in public opinion 
which within a comparatively few years has con- 
verted business men from a class of unofficial rulers 
into a class of political suspects. He pointed out 


how necessary it was for business interests to take 
their proper place in the counsels of the nation, and 
as a means to that end he recommended them to 
go into politics and claim their fair share of con- 
sideration. This was good advice, which he might 
with equal propriety have extended to wage-earn- 
ers, farmers and the like. Instead of driving 
special interests out of politics, as was the cry a few 
years ago, the object of reformers should be to 
drive them into politics—that is, into public politi- 
cal agitation. Such agitation, shared by men of 
different standards, occupations and ideals, is in- 
dispensable to the formation of an abundant, di- 
versified, vigorous and wholesome public opinion. 
But in another respect Mr. Root’s advice was not 
so good. He implied that if business men go into 
politics, they should do so solely to protect their 
privileges as property-owners and their interests 
as business men. The implication was dangerous. 
Undoubtedly they have every reason to protect 
themselves against unjust attack, but their perma- 
nent influence in politics will depend on their ability 
to adjust their policy as a class to the welfare of 
the whole community. To advise them to go into 
politics without also advising them to consider 
anxiously why they had become objects of public 
suspicion and what they must do in order to re- 
gain public confidence, was the advice of a lawyer 
rather than of a candid friend. Business men 
must go into politics, if at all, not merely to pro- 
mote their own interests, but in the specifically 
political interest of individual and social welfare. 


N the long run, perhaps the most important 

points raised in the Government's brief to dis- 
solve the International Harvester Company are 
the following: The Administration openly asks 
the Court to decide a question of public policy, and 
it betrays the fact that its own reasoning is formal 
rather than inductive. There is no claim that the 
Company has “abused its power,’ whatever that 
phrase may mean. It is the existence of the power 
that is challenged: ‘The question is, shall the 
competitive system continue?” Could there be a 
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clearer recognition of the much denied statement 
that courts are not oracles of an existing law, but 
men deciding practical issues according to their per- 
sonal views of public policy? Could there be bet- 
ter evidence that the sociological training of judges 
is not a mad freak, as President Butler, of Colum- 
bia, suggested the other day, but a real necessity 
of the situation? At the same time, could there be 
a more complete demonstration of the unscientific 
way in which the trust problem is handled? The 
Attorney-General does not attack the combination 
for high prices, low wages, poor product, undemo- 
cratic management. None of these criteria are in 
his mind. What he objects to is a violation of 
the theory of competition. He judges not by re- 
sults, but by the form of organization. He re- 
frains from asking whether the machine serves a 
good purpose; he says simply that he doesn’t ap- 
prove the design of the machine. There may be 
reasons why the Harvester Company should be 
dissolved, but the @ priori reason is not one of 
them. 


HE great value of the Trade Commission is 

that it will be in a position to formulate and 

make concrete the standards by which business 
should be judged. Its task is to translate the 
phrase “public welfare” into specific recommenda- 
tions for actual affairs. If the scientific temper 
prevails over the legalistic one, the Commission 
may well expect to build up a body of experience 
containing standards to which business practice 
must conform. It can substitute for the purely 
negative method of dissolution an affirmative pol- 
icy which will be a guide to business men. It may 
lead, advise, and compel in the spirit of the con- 
sulting engineer, rather than plump down in the 
spirit of the old-fashioned policeman and the still 
more old-fashioned executioner. The Commission 
has the opportunity to say something more than 
that this should not be done and that must not be 
done. It is able to suggest what ought to be done. 


S the day approaches for the assembling of 

the New York constitutional convention, the 
prospect of securing a radically better state con- 
stitution becomes less and less prosperous. The 
only men who are going into the convention with 
strong convictions in favor of any special program 
of reorganization consist of a small group of in- 
fluential Republicans, who propose to introduce 
the short ballot and increase the legislative and 
administrative authority of the governor; but even 
this moderate program is compromised, because its 
advocates are more distinguished for ability than 
for numbers, and because their program can be 
made to look undemocratic. They propose to or- 
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ganize a much more capable and authoritative goy. 
ernment than that which now exists, without pro. 
viding for more effectual popular control over its 
behavior. At a time when representative instity. 
tions are under suspicion, they plan to create aq 
powerful and responsible representative system 
without giving to the voters any additional se. 
curity against the betrayal of their confidence. [t 
will be easy enough for the Democrats and reac. 
tionary Republicans to accuse them of being un. 
democratic, and the accusation will be sufficiently 
plausible to be really damaging. These gentlemen 
are dominated by an admirable but insufficient idea] 
of government efficiency rather than by an idea] 
whose all-important interest is popular politica! 
education. 


VERY satisfactory explanation of the ad. 

mitted failure of German diplomacy is given 
in a remarkable article by Professor Munroe 
Smith in the March Political Science Quarterly. 
Under Bismarck German diplomacy was conducted 
with consummate skill. Three wars of aggression 
were waged, against Denmark, Austria and 
France; yet in each case the onus of the conflict 
was rolled upon Germany’s antagonist. In each 
case Bismarck had insured himself against the in- 
terference of other states; he had weighed care- 
fully the forces at his command and those of the 
prospective enemy, and he achieved precisely the 
objects he set out to attain. One who follows 
Professor Munroe Smith’s masterly analysis is 
compelled to accept the conclusion that with a 
chancellor of Bismarck’s force and insight, Ger- 
many would probably have escaped war at the 
present time; and if at a later time she had found 
war with Russia and France necessary, she would 
have so chosen her occasion as to have offered 
England no excuse for entering the conflict. 


ISMARCK was a towering genius, and no 

country can command the services of a succes- 
sion of geniuses. Professor Munroe Smith shows, 
however, that it is probably a mistake to ascribe 
the errors of recent German policy to lack of in- 
sight on the part of Bismarck’s successors. In 
every state confronted with military problems 
there is an inevitable conflict between strategy and 
diplomacy. Strategy cannot help but rely exclu- 
sively upon brute force. It is impatient with such 
“imponderables” as the public opinion of man- 
kind; if conscious of present superiority to a prob- 
able enemy, it presses for immediate and ruthless 
action. Diplomacy is essentially cautious, prone 
to lay chief stress upon intangible elements, such 
as the psychological superiority of the defensive 
position and the approval of the neutral world. 
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Prior to each of Bismarck’s wars there were ef- 
forts on the part of the military strategists to force 
his hand before the time was ripe. Military 
strategy worked persistently for a second war with 
France in the seventies, on the ground that such 
an event was inevitable. Bismarck was strong 
enough to withstand the pressure. What recent 
events prove is not that German diplomacy has 
become incompetent, but that military strategy has 
gained the upper hand in the councils of state. 
The course of action pursued by Germany is pre- 
cisely the same that the military strategists sought 
to force upon her in the time of Bismarck. 


N the cover of Collier’s Weekly for March 

twenty-seventh is displayed the announce- 
ment: “A Visit to the Kaiser by Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge.” Above it is a facsimile of Mr. Bev- 
eridge’s letter to Mr. Mark Sullivan, assuring him 
and the public that every statement in the article 
was true and officially sanctioned by the Imperial 
German Government. Perhaps, in the careless 
fashion of readers, you say to yourself: “Here is 
a piece of journalism—an interview between a 
Senator and an Emperor.” Then you turn to the 
article. You learn that Mr. Beveridge visited 
William II, and walked with him in the garden for 
two hours; that the monarch does not look older 
than his age suggests; that his complexion is pale, 
with a faint tinge of color; that his voice is vi- 
brant and strong. And you are told what Admi- 
ral von Tirpitz and Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg said to Mr. Beveridge. Of what the Kaiser 
said in those two hours there is no hint. Perhaps 
Mr. Beveridge did all the talking. Perhaps the 
Kaiser may not be quoted. At any rate, only a 
very gullible person would suppose that the an- 
nouncement of “A Visit to The Kaiser” implies 
that you have anything to report. It is sufficient 
to prove that there was a visit to the Kaiser. And 
that truth Collier’s has established for all time, at 
the expense of its readers. 


ODERN industrialism tolerates no frontier 

land. Even at the farthest western edge of 
the continent, “progress” has established itself 
amid its customary whir; waste of material re- 
sources has diminished, waste of human beings has 
increased; the frontier has attained a semblance of 
order and a smell of machine. With the coming 
of commerce came thrift; whereas the Pacific hill 
forests were once slashed recklessly and ruined for 
a scattering of logs, they are now carefully, deftly 
stripped of their timber foot by foot. They are 
ruined just the same, but the returns on the job 
are greater. But as a final proof of full-fledged 
membership in this non-frontier, capitalistic Ameri- 
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can family, there were needed the death and burial 
rites of Lincoln Beachey. Not that falling into 
San Francisco Bay in a monoplane is itself neces- 
sarily a mark of progress. But moderns will not 
fail to recognize and receive a community in which 
the picture cards of a celebrity are hawked at his 
funeral. ‘Beachey postals here: only five cents!” 
With those words the historic Far West was no 
more. 


OR the last four years, Ohio, under Demo- 
cratic rule, has been working out an excellent 
system of management of all her state institutions 
through a centralized Board of Administration. 
This salaried group of trained men were substituted 
for unpaid county boards. Only a few states have 
developed this efficient scheme, and Ohio has thus 
far kept it from the encroachments of politics. The 
report of the Board of Administration demon- 
strates the value of retaining its members not only 
as a reward for efficient service, but that the con- 
tinuity of their policy may be unbroken. The pol- 
icy itself has been characterized by a combination 
of clear-cut business methods and the spirit of 
social service. Theirs is the “efficiency of tender- 
ness,’ as Jane Addams puts it. Now enter the 
Republicans. In Ohio, as in most other parts of 
the country where the Republican party was vic- 
torious, a spirit of reaction has entered into poli- 
tics. The newly elected Governor Willis has folded 
his arms and has indicated to the politicians that 
he will remain in that attitude even if they go 
ahead and do their worst. He is actually helping 
to make their beginning bright by the public an- 
nouncement that the Board of Administration is to 
be split up, salaries reduced, and Republicans sub- 
stituted for Democrats. It looks as if as many 
crimes would be committed in the name of econ- 
omy as in the name of liberty. 


F the day ever comes when suffrage is extended 

to social entertainment, we suggest that no bet- 
ter use could be made of it than to govern the 
activity of poets who propose to read their own 
works. The referendum and recall might also be 
well adapted to the same exigency. But occasion- 
ally a poet is to be found who is endowed to give 
the emotional dimension to his verse that good act- 
ing gives to a play. Such a poet is Mr. Alfred 
Noyes. Included the other evening in New York 
in a program of popular authors, he elected to 
read his own “Forty Singing Seamen”’ and to re- 
cite a new ballad not yet published. It was a 
stirring performance. If words ever took wings, 
and ascended securely and swiftly to the empyrean 
heights, they were these of Mr. Noyes. If he 
let himself completely go, it was to communicate 
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the vision that had possessed him, and he com- 
municated it without a flaw, enjoying justly the 
pleasure of his own creation, and conveying an 
equal enjoyment. It was noble recompense to an 
audience that had risked hearing authors read their 
own works. 


ARVARD, Princeton and Yale recently de- 

bated the advisability of “‘a prompt and sub- 
stantial increase in our army and navy.”’ Here we 
might look for enlightenment on a troubled ques- 
tion; for the fresh and systematically treated 
minds of the undergraduates, presumably our fu- 
ture leaders, should be above the mists of the tired 
Congressional intellect. It is therefore discon- 
certing to learn that on the same evening when 
Yale successfully defended the negative of the 
question against Princeton, she won a judgment 
for the affirmative against Harvard. The fact 
that Harvard, speaking for the affirmative, de- 
feated Princeton, might weigh down the balance a 
little, unless one contemplates the case of Prince- 
ton, which showed an impartiality more gracious 
than Yale’s by being defeated on both sides. On 
this same evening Williams, Brown and Dart- 
mouth held a triangular series of debates on a 
similar resolution; but we shall spare the reader 
further complexities. We cannot forbear to say, 
however, that in the latter series there were two 
victories for the negative instead of two for the 
affirmative as in the major league. Thus was 
proved the value of collegiate debating, which en- 
ables the student to espouse all sides of every 
question with equal conviction. It reminds one of 
perpetual motion, but not less of the two-party sys- 
tem, which makes it incumbent on our legislators 
not to consider the facts and accomplish the de- 
sired result, but to justify a platform before an 
electorate of loyal partisans. 





Anglo-American Reciprocity 


RITISH public opinion, if the London press 

may be accepted as a criterion, continues 
actively to resent the stubborn resistance made by 
the United States in its defence of neutral com- 
merce; but this resentment, however natural, can- 
not, we believe, permanently endure. When the 
war is over, candid and liberal Englishmen will 
admit that a genuine grievance has not deterred 
this country from treating Great Britain uncom- 
monly well. They will come to understand that 
the American government and American public 
opinion have been considerate in the expression of 
their grievances and have exhibited a real if not 
a formal partiality for Great Britain. In spite of 
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the protests which the State Department was 
obliged to make against the use of British sea. 
power, the American attitude, taken as a whole, 
has made in favor of a better understanding be. 
tween the two countries and has implied a feeling 
of mutual and permanent confidence. The ulti. 
mate justification for the course that has been fol. 
lowed and its results should be nothing less than 
an increasingly friendly and loyal cooperation be. 
tween the two peoples. 

English irritation and resentment towards the 
United States spring from the refusal of this coun. 
try calmly to acquiesce in what is admittedly an 
enormous extension of belligerent rights at sea. 
It is not surprising, perhaps, that in the midst of 
such a grave national peril even the most dispas. 
sionate English commentators should expect the 
United States to disregard its obligations and its 
interests as a pacific trading community, to for- 
swear its own traditions as the champion of the 
freedom of marine commerce during war and to 
allow its policy to be determined by an unprece- 
dented and purely British interpretation of the 
legitimate scope of marine belligerency. Many 
intelligent Americans were perfectly willing to 
gratify British expectations; but fortunately neither 
the administration nor American public opinion as 
a whole agreed with them. Great as is Amer- 
ican popular sympathy with the Allies, officially 
we are neutral, and as neutrals our responsibilities 
have been clear. While their fulfillment may be 
a thankless task, it must be performed loyally and 
thoroughly. 

Assuming that the American government and 
public opinion were obliged to take a line of their 
own, Englishmen should be willing to admit that 
they have not done so in an offensive or trouble- 
some manner. Apart from the vociferations of a 
certain number of pro-German or anti-English ir- 
reconcilables, there has been no attempt to exag- 
gerate the differences between the two countries, 
to indulge in ill-tempered recriminations, to foment 
agitation against England, or to allow the official 
protests to become dangerously embarrassing. 
Americans have done nothing to remove the con- 
troversy from the region of amiable and good- 
tempered diplomatic discussion. A policy of com- 
mercial retaliation has scarcely been suggested. 
No responsible person has thought of going to 
war. Public opinion has not even considered the 
application to Great Britain in her hour of danger 
of any measure of compulsion. 

The way in which American opinion has taken 
this controversy is as significant as it is unprece- 
dented. When controversies between the two 
countries have arisen in the past, they have been 
carried on by both sides with the utmost good will 
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and with an explicit threat of an appeal to arms 
in the event of an irreconcilable difference. During 
the Civil War we were brought to the verge of 
hostilities with Great Britain, because the com- 
mander of an American war-vessel seized two Con- 
federate commissioners from a British ship. War 
would have certainly followed a refusal by our 
government to surrender Mason and Slidell and 
to express regret for their seizure. In 1895 Presi- 
dent Cleveland was equally uncompromising and 
bellicose. If Great Britain had not agreed to ar- 
bitrate the dispute about the Venezuelan boundary, 
this country was morally prepared to fight. In the 
case of the present controversy, the American in- 
terests and policies compromised by the British 
treatment of neutral commerce are as important 
as those for which Great Britain was contending 
in 1862, and more important than those for which 
President Cleveland was contending in 1896. The 
United States cannot abandon its traditional and 
its legitimate interest in the freest possible move- 
ment of international trade in time of war. 
Neither can it submit without protest to the un- 
restricted aggrandizement of belligerent sea-power. 
These issues involve the ultimate security of the 
United States as well as that of Great Britain. 
Yet though Americans have not the slightest in- 
tention of waiving these questions, neither have 
they the slightest intention of allowing the contro- 
versy to bring with it the danger of commercial 
or any other kind of hostilities with Great Britain. 

To the military-minded such an attitude will 
seem to be both contradictory and pusillanimous. 
They will insist that in international controversies 
a nation must be willing to back down, to compro- 
mise or to fight. In the case of serious contro- 
versies with the majority of nations they are right. 
To protest seriously, for instance, against Japanese 
aggrandizement in China, unless we are ready to 
enforce the protest can result only in national dis- 
comfiture and humiliation. Japan considers her 
interests in China paramount and will not tolerate 
any embarrassing interference. In dealing with her, 
Americans must remember that Japan is accus- 
tomed to consider war as an instrument of foreign 
policy and in her own eyes might have much to 
gain from a successful war with the United States. 
A strong difference of opinion with other aggres- 
sive and alien powers might incur a similarly dan- 
gerous liability; but it is not so in the case of 
Great Britain. Our relations are peculiar in a 
sense and to an extent which the great majority 
of both Englishmen and Americans scarcely real- 
ize. Their peculiarity does not consist in the ab- 
sence of possible and probable differences of opin- 
ion and policy. On the contrary they are certain 
to have many pretexts for disagreement, just as 
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they have reasons for mutual adjustment. Their 
relation is one both of rivalry and dependence; 
but the dependence lies deeper than the rivalry. 
The two nations are so necessary one to another 
that any idea of settling their differences by war has 
by common consent become as malign and bar- 
barous as would be the idea of settling ordinary 
domestic differences of interest and opinion by 
revolutionary violence. 

These considerations explain the present atti- 
tude of the United States towards Great Britain. 
Our country does not intend to yield, yet it re- 
fuses to consider the possibility of fighting. It is 
treating Great Britain just as one party or class 
within a nation treats another ruling party or class 
with whose opinion and policy it disagrees. The 
differences are not abandoned, and so far as they 
concern essentials they are not compromised or 
arbitrated. ‘They are firmly asserted, and the as- 
sumption behind their assertion is that as the re- 
sult of agitation and discussion a just protest 
against the official policy will prevail. The ruling 
power is given the credit for being open to con- 
viction and for willingness to conciliate a resolute 
and reasonable opposition. American public opin- 
ion has confidence that in the long run Great Brit- 
ain will not persist in converting a preponderant 
naval strength into a practically unregulated power 
of life and death over the commerce and conse- 
quently the security of other nations. 

Much has been written about the strong bonds 
of interest, association, tradition and mutual un- 
derstanding which unite the two countries, and 
much of that which has been written is true. The 
background of association, tradition and under- 
standing enables the two countries to differ radi- 
cally without incurring by their differences the 
liability to mutual suspicion and apprehension. 
Such differences are wholesome, provided they 
have a real meaning, are frankly expressed and 
fairly considered. Their expression is necessary 
to the proper adjustment of British and American 
policy. In the present instance the difference runs 
very deep. It was necessary to give it frank and 
full expression in the interest of the independence 
and security of the United States. It will continue 
to be asserted, but it will not be pushed until after 
the war is over. Its assertion in this way, so far 
from being an evidence of unfriendliness to Great 
Britain, is an indication that the United States is 
willing to risk German ill-feeling and its own es- 
sential interests as a pacific trading nation upon 
the ultimate reasonableness of British policy. It is 
proof of our confidence that in the long run Great 
Britain will not stick to a policy which will make 
impossible a relatively stable, authoritative and 
equitable system of public law. 
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Another Step to China 


RESS despatches from Peking report that 

Japan has now demanded from China a cer- 
tain share of the control—not exactly defined in 
cables—in the Chinese Customs Service and in 
the administration of the Salt Gabelle. The 
Chinese Customs Service originated in an agree- 
ment entered into in the later 50’s by the British, 
American and French Consuls at Shanghai. In 
its present form it was the creation of Sir Robert 
Hart, for many years Inspector-General. It has 
been recruited from Europe, from Japan and from 
the United States, and performs a highly impor- 
tant and varied task in collecting Chinese revenues. 
It is the principal security for the larger portion 
of China’s debt, and under an agreement with the 


British Government an Englishman is to be the 


head of the Service so long as the British trade 
with China exceeds that of other nationalities. The 
administration of the Salt Gabelle was placed un- 
der foreign control as one of the provisions of the 
so-called “Reorganization Loan,” more popularly 
known as the “Six-Power,” which upon the with- 
drawal of the American Group became the “Five- 
Power” Loan. 

A remarkable organization has been built up by 
Sir Richard Dane, for many years in the British 
service in India, who is assisted by British, Ger- 
man, French, Russian and Japanese subjects. If 
the reports from Peking be true, the concern with 
which British and European interests in the Far 
East have watched the development of Japan’s 
recent policy will be greatly increased. What is 
apparently taking place is but the inevitable con- 
sequence of the lost balance in Eastern Asia, which 
culminated in the fall of Tsingtau and which was 
analyzed by THe New Repvustic in November 
last. We must confess, however, that we are some- 
what astounded at Japan’s temerity. The Powers 
are, it is true, hopelessly involved in Europe, and 
the present Japanese Government has received 
overwhelming endorsement in the recent elections. 
Now apparently even the thought of that caution 
which might later have facilitated borrowing in 
Europe has been abandoned. Tokyo may feel 
that, since the British and French governments 
have determined to conserve their financial re- 
sources for the prosecution of the war and the 
period of readjustment to follow, there will be 
little possibility for some time to come for Japan to 
obtain funds in the London or Paris markets. 
Japanese statesmen have doubtless asked them- 
selves, “Why be good for nothing?” and have ap- 
parently decided that a Chinese bird in hand is 
more valuable than the cage full which might have 
been captured with additional foreign capital. 
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In the meantime we read of an American note 
which apparently caused no more than a ripple on 
the relentless stream of Japan’s imperial policy, 
The typewriters have clicked, the cable companies 
have gained their tolls, a courteous remonstrance 
doubtless entirely satisfactory to the author there. 
of has presumably evoked an equally courteous re. 
ply—one which was satisfactory to the senses both 
of propriety and of humor of those gentlemen 
who are giving to the heretofore yellow map of 
China the brick red of Japanese cartography. In 
the notes exchanged between Mr. Root, as Secre. 
tary of State, and Baron Takahira, the Japanese 
Ambassador, it is provided that “the policy of 
both governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the 
existing status quo in the region above mentioned, 
and to the defence of the principle of equal op. 
portunity for commerce and industry in China”; 
and further, that “should any event occur threaten- 
ing the status quo as above described, or the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity as above defined, it re- 
mains for the two governments to communicate 
with each other in order to arrive at an under. 
standing as to what measures they may consider 
it useful to take,” i.e., for safeguarding their mu- 
tual interests and preserving peace in the Orient. 

When the war broke out, and particularly when 
Japan « ivised Germany to evacuate Tsingtau with 
a view to its ultimate transference to China, it 
was possible to anticipate the very course which 
events subsequently have taken. The American 
government at that time, upon the basis of the 
Root-Takahira notes, might have politely sug- 
gested to Japan that in view of the disorganization 
of world politics the two governments might prop- 
erly consult as to joint measures for safeguarding 
the status quo in the Far East with particular ref- 
erence to the preservation of the integrity of China 
and to the maintenance of the “Open Door.” In 
all probability such a communication would have 
had little effect. There is a chance, however, that 
it might in some way have served to mitigate the 
inevitable. But once the Japanese demands had 
been presented at Peking, a protest from the 
United States was bound to have one of two re- 
sults—either it would have been successful, and 
Japan would have retired from the position which 
she found to be untenable and the Government of 
the day would have been buried beneath the angry 
resentment of the Japanese public, or else Japan 
would pursue the even tenor of her ways and an- 
other American protest would be disregarded. 
Since it is well known that the United States would 
not go to war with Japan to preserve the integrity 
of China, it is obvious that the latter alternative 
must be accepted. 
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The Bill of Rights Theory 


O accuse our statesmen and lawyers of being 

doctrinaire may sound strange. Freedom 
from academic theories passes among them as a 
badge of respectability. Yet if ever the affairs of 
a nation could show the triumphant march of an 
a priori theory over the bodies of prostrate and 
helpless facts, it would be the progress of the 
theory of the bill of rights embodied in our 
American constitutions. Though ours is the only 
system of government that ever attempted to re- 
strain its legislature by a bill of rights, American 
lawyers, from Marshall to our own day, speak as 
if judiciously enforced restraints on the legislative 
power were the eternal essence of all civilized gov- 
ernment. ‘The actual attempt to give a definite 
legal meaning to such vague phrases as due process, 
public purposes, just compensation, police power 
and the like, has made our constitutional law such 
a bewildering maze of legal complexities that not 
even the most trained lawyer can tell with cer- 
tainty whether a given statute will be declared 
constitutional or not. But in spite of this, in spite 
of the growing disrepute of the law and of the 
increasing hostility to the courts on the part of a 
large portion of the people, our lawyers continue 
to repeat both the oft-refuted theory that courts 
have nothing to do with making the law what it is, 
and the solemn fiction that all the courts do is to 
declare the pre-existing will of the people. 

In the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries 
when people were struggling against the abuses 
of monarchy, the theory of natural rights arose 
and proved a powerful weapon against established 
abuses by inducing men to appeal to rational prin- 
ciples of what ought to be. In their struggle 
against the claims of the British Parliament, 
American publicists elevated certain supposed com- 
mon law and statute rights of Englishmen into the 
eternal natural rights of man. As legal history 
was not and is not yet the strong point of our 
jurists, the view has prevailed that our bills of 
rights are simply declarative of. the principles of 
all free government, or at least of Anglo-Saxon 
government, and are more fundamental than all 
statutes or even written constitutions. 

The prevailing interpretation of these bills of 
rights has been the offspring of a happy union of 
Calvinism and the old Jaissez-faire economies—of 
the belief in the total depravity of man’s political 
nature and an abounding faith in grace through 
man’s unregulated economic activity. In his life 
of Washington, John Marshall testifies to the fact 
that to our ancestors “the mere fact that power 
might be abused was a conclusive argument 
against its being historical.”” Hence the doctrine 
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that that government is best which governs least, 
and that all restraints on the government must be 
good—a doctrine appealed to as axiomatic a few 
years ago by Judge O’Brien in the case of People 
v. Coler. 

In practice the provisions of our bill of rights, 
especially the provision that no man shall be de- 
prived of property without due process of law, 
have proved charters for courts to review all so- 
cial legislation and veto that which they consid- 
ered unjust. If judges were experts in all the 
complex social questions on which they have to 
pass, and sufficiently acquainted with popular 
needs, this might conceivably be a useful institu- 
tion. No candid man regards our perennially 
green legislatures as perfect instruments for use- 
ful law-making. But the theory underlying our 
bill of rights, that only courts can be trusted to 
safeguard the liberties of the people, finds no 
basis in the general experience of mankind. Legis- 
latures have greater resources of information; 
they do not have to make all their legislation re- 
troactive as the courts must necessarily do; and 
being more representative of the different elements 
of the state they are more responsive to the actual 
needs of the day. 

To American lawyers the existence of civilized 
government without legal (re-judicial) restraints 
on the legislature seems an impossibility. But 
familiarity with the government of England, 
France, or Switzerland indicates that legal re- 
straints are frequently not as effective as political 
and general moral restraints. Our own liquor leg- 
islation shows that despite all constitutional safe- 
guards courts will not protect private property 
when the latter takes a form objectionable to the 
great mass of the people. Certain it is that re- 
spect for law is not as well developed, nor crime 
as infrequent, here as in England. Life and prop- 
erty are certainly as safe in France and Switzer- 
land as they are in this country. To be at the 
mercy of legislative majorities seems a horrible 
nightmare to American jurists. But why should 
it be inherently worse than to be at the mercy of 
judicial majorities? A change of opinion on the 
part of a single judge after the rehearing in the 
Income Tax case in 1895 dislocated our whole 
revenue system, brought about a grave crisis in 
our government finances, and necessitated a tariff 
policy different from that which would have been 
followed if the original decision had remained. 

Orators more interested in national! edification 
than in painful accuracy speak of our form of 
government as the envy of all other peoples. But 
though the American system has been thoroughly 
studied abroad, the doctrine of judicial supremacy 
has not commended itself to other nations. The 
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Swiss, for instance, copied several features of our 
federal system, but they did not think it wise to 
give their federal courts any such power as we 
give ours. Those who know us best, the English 
and the great self-governing British colonies, like 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa, have never 
evinced any desire to adopt our method of gov- 
ernment by bills of right interpreted by courts. 

To be sure, Gladstone, whose appreciation of 
American conditions was never very keen, was 
persuaded to introduce a clause about life, liberty 
and property and due process of law into the 
Irish Home Rule bill of 1893. But when the son 
of an expatriated American, Mr. Astor, proposed 
and introduced the same clause into the Home 
Rule bill of 1912 it was vigorously rejected. Mr. 
Asquith in a powerful speech pointed to American 
experience as an impressive warning against such 
an attempt. “The generalities of the American 
Constitution,” he said, “are full of ambiguities, 
abounding in pitfalls and certainly provocative of 
every kind of frivolous litigation. What 
is cruel and unusual punishment? What is equal 
protection of laws? What is just compensation? 
All those adjectives are really matter of opinion, 
or they are matter of bias, or inclination or judg- 
ment which cannot be acted upon by anything like 
settled rules of law. Standards of equality are 
varying.” (Parliamentary Debates, Oct. 23, 1912.) 
In this position Asquith was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the whole Liberal press, which pointed 
out that the American system chokes the courts 
with litigation, and makes people uncertain as to 
whether they should or should not obey a statute 
before the courts have finally passed on its con- 
stitutionality. 

Against the charge that the bills of rights pro- 
duce too great a strain on the judicial power, that 
they are vague and productive of an enormous 
mass of litigation and legal uncertainty, the de- 
fenders of our juristic system bring only a priori 
arguments. Thus the advocates of our system 
of constitutional restraints really consider self- 
restraint in itself a good. Doubtless hasty action 
is to be regretted, and habits of reflection and de- 
liberation before acting are good, provided we do 
not carry the deliberation to the extent of losing 
opportunity to act. If I tie a heavy stone around 
my neck I shall doubtless not be able to run, and 
therefore I shall be safeguarded from the risk of 
falling. But then I shall not be able to save my- 
self when my house is on fire. 

The defenders of the doctrine of constitutional 
restraints should be able to quote a larger number 
of actual instances where the exercise of constitu- 
tional restraints has actually led to wiser and more 
deliberate legislation. It is notable that in the 
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two cases which have aroused the most discussion 
in the last twenty years, the Federal Income Tax 
decision of 1895 and the Ives case in this state, 
no one contended that the delay of eighteen years 
in one case and of four years in the other achieved 
any socially desirable end. If constitutional re. 
straints are to be justified, they must, like other 
human works, be justified by their fruits in human 
experience. The only argument from experience 
that we are familiar with in this connection is the 
argument from prosperity. Our American system 
must be the best, it is said, because under it we 
have prospered as no other nation ever has. But 
this argument students of logic frequently quote 
as an example of the fallacy of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc. Because prosperity has followed the 
adoption of our peculiar constitutional régime, it 
does not follow that the latter is the cause. It 
may well be that the unparalleled abundance of 
natural resources and our social rather than po- 
litical democracy are the main cause. Moreover, 
it is an open question whether a less individualistic 
theory of government would not have reduced the 
frightful waste of natural resources of which we 
have only lately become aware. The theory that 
each man has absolute rights over his own prop- 
erty is not sufficient to compel men to cooperate 
for the common good. Finally, the argument from 
past prosperity is a very dangerous one because 
of its partisan character. It appeals only to those 
who are satisfied with their share of prosperity. 

Professors of logic teach our young men that a 
single fact is sufficient to refute an elaborate 
theory. In practical life facts are not so potent. 
Although nations, like individuals, do not readily 
give up a habit or theory because it is shown to be 
irrational, there is no reason why free men should 
continue to worship at its shrine. 
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The Close of the Eighth Month 


HE fact that the eighth month of the war con- 
tains three events of unmistakable disad- 
vantage to the cause of the two Kaisers—the 

attack on the Dardanelles, the British victory at 
Neuve Chapelle, the Russian triumph at Przemysl 
—clearly foreshadows what the estimate must be. 

Never in modern history were the conditions 
of a war, of a gigantic national adventure, more 
clearly laid down than those which the Germans 
accepted last August. With their Austrian ally 
they numbered some 120,000,000. Russia, 
France, Great Britain, in their European popula- 
tions were almost twice as numerous, and behind 
each lay the resources of Asia, Africa, America, in 
white, yellow and black troops. On water the su- 
premacy of Germany’s foes was overwhelming. 
Finally, such was the composition of Austria that 
it was inevitable that if the Dual Monarchy met 
with disaster, it would have to face the possibility 
of an attack from Italy and Rumania, less coura- 
geous but not less hungry than little Servia. 

In these conditions Germany must win promptly, 
if she were to win at all. When Napoleon entered 
the Waterloo campaign his whole chance of success 
lay in an offensive which should dispose of British 
and Prussian troops before Russian and Austrian 
could get up. His imperial fortunes rested upon 
the single chance that he should win decisively in 
Belgium, that he should defeat the separated 
Prussian and Anglo-Dutch-Belgian armies in de- 
tail. His failure doomed the First Empire if 
Waterloo had been but a drawn battle. 

The Kaiser’s gamble was far more colossal in 
numbers and resources employed, but it was the 
same gamble in principle. Napoleon failed to 
crush the Prussians at Ligny, although defeating 
them; Ney was less successful at Quatre Bras. In 
the same fashion the Kaiser’s generals failed 
against France at the Marne and the Yser, against 
the Russians at the Bzura. Both armies of his 
opponents were in the opening campaigns heavily 
defeated, but they “lived.” This, for the Allies, 
was the sole and simple problem of the first phase. 

German effort on the west came to a complete 
halt on the whole front on November fifteenth, the 
day that saw the close of the Battles of Flanders. 
Before the end of the year there was a similar 
pause in the east. There an overambitious Rus- 
sian thrust into East Prussia was presently beaten 
down heavily at the Masurian Lakes, yet the Ger- 
man pursuit in turn lost its driving power in the 
swamps and forests west of the Niemen and north 
of the Narew. 


Meantime the inevitable consequences of con- 
tinued Austrian disaster were beginning to be felt. 
Italy once more plucked up courage to plan for the 
reunion of her lost lands of the east. Rumania 
began to look anxiously over into Bukovina and 
Transylvania. Even more serious was the conse- 
quence of Turkish disaster culminating in peril to 
Constantinople. Sullen Bulgaria would not move 
or permit her neighbors to move while the chance 
of Austro-German success remained. But before 
the eighth month closed she was looking south to 
Adrianople rather than north to Silistria or west 
to Istip. 

All over the world, too, the little annexes of the 
German scheme were going by the board. The 
South African rebellion had spluttered out, and 
loyal troops under Botha were moving across the 
Kaiser’s west African colony. French and Belgian 
colonial troops had broken the brief hold of the 
Germans from Kamerun upon the Congo and the 
Sangha. Inthe Far East Japanese and Australian 
expeditions had reduced the final outpost of Kultur 
along the Pacific. On the seven seas the last of 
the brilliant but unavailing adventurers seemed 
soon to be beaten down, and the German dream of 
a future along the sea was temporarily obliterated. 

As it worked out, it is impossible not to marvel 
at the wonderful grandeur of the German dream. 
Because of it there is fighting now from the Meuse 
to the Euphrates. South America had heard the 
guns of contending fleets. Carefully planned revo- 
lutions have been undertaken in Egypt, in South 
Africa, in Singapore. Coincident with German 
entrance into Paris, with the crushing of France 
and the reduction of Russia, there were to spring 
up new disturbances the world over. But always 
there was the essential antecedent condition that 
Paris should fall, Russia lose, Germany dominate 
the Continent. 

After eight months, what remains of the dream? 
As the month was closing, 120,000 Austrians laid 
down their arms about Przemysl, and Italian mo- 
bilization answered the reveille of the Allied fleets 
at the Dardanelles. More than four months, half 
the period of the war, brings the Germans no 
nearer success in the west than in November, no 
nearer Paris than on September twelfth. Mean- 
time the British hosts are in fact beginning to take 
their places in the Allied line in France and Bel- 
gium. From America the tide of supplies, arms 
and ammunition sent to the foes of Germany in- 
creases steadily. 

After eight months, then, is it not unmistakable 
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that the last hope of Germany's success is vanish- 
ing, has vanished? East and west she is outnum- 
bered, where, when numbers were with her, she 
could make no progress. About her Austrian aliy, 
about her Turkish friend, there are gathering those 
birds whose approach is the promise of death. Her 
revolutions in British colonies are things of the 
past, but from Constantinople each report brings 
new suggestion of a rising that will remove Teu- 
tonic domination at the Golden Horn. On water 
her losses far exceed, in relation to the total 
strength of her fleet, those of England and France. 

Of itself the fall of Przemysl was not much more 
considerable than the German success in the Masu- 
rian Lakes. But its real value was moral. It 
advertised to the whole world, to the Germans 
quite as much as their enemies, that Russia had 
not been crushed, was not about to abandon a 
struggle in which she had borne the brunt through 
terrible disasters. Defeated Russia had been 
cheered by the news of the attack on the Darda- 
nelles; victorious Russia burst into a mighty pean 
of thanksgiving as the Galicia fortress hauled 
down its colors. 

To the American the analogy of the Russian 
and British victories must necessarily be Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg. These two triumphs on 
widely removed fields told the world that the 
South could not win. After them the neutral 
powers made their decision. After them the North 
knew, the South feared, the end. The Confeder- 
acy, like Germany, had to win promptly, if at all. 
Nothing was surer than that if the war were long 
protracted, numbers, wealth, the control of the 
sea, would mean victory for the Lincoln govern- 
ment. Intervention by Europe might come with 
great victories, but precisely as Italy and Rumania 
are now inclining to the anti-German alliance, 
Europe took its own position on the news of Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg. 

Measured by any evidence now at hand, the Ger- 
man cause is lost. It was lost at the Marne, but 
the real demonstration of the loss is found in 
the cumulative testimony of the eighth month. 
Przemysl will take its place with the great battle 
in France in the first weeks of September. The 
outcome of the battle of the Carpathians, pro- 
ceeding as these lines are written, if unfavorable 
to Austria, may precipitate the collapse of the Dual 
Kingdom by summoning to its foes all its hungry 
neighbors, but an Austrian success now may delay 
what it cannot permanently prevent. 

As the spring campaign opens there is no mis- 
taking the portents, no misreading the omens. Au- 
tumn may not find Allied armies across the Rhine 
or the Oder. Belgium and France may then as 
now feel the heavy foot of the Prussians, but 
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Paris, London and Petrograd have no longer to 
doubt; their confidence is absolutely unmistakable. 
As for Germany, is it too much to see in her recent 
appeal to the torch in Suwalki a blind wrath that 
comes with the dim realization of approaching 
ruin? When they do realize as a nation what 
the world now believes implicitly, will the Germans 
lose their heads, as their enemies have long pre. 
dicted? Certainly the spring campaign opens with 
a promise of savagery which may well awaken ap. 
prehension everywhere. 
FRANK H. Simonps. 


The Bogie Hole 


HEN I was a boy, at sea with my father, we 
went one voyage to Newcastle, New South 
Wales. There I became acquainted with a chap of 
about my own age, the son of the American Consul. 
One day soon after our arrival he took me home 
with him. They lived far back from the harbor, 
on rising ground; my sense of direction, added to 
the study which I had made of the chart of New- 
castle, told me that we were heading towards the 
ocean outside the point, but a street was not my 
natural element, and I felt that I must be mistaken. 
The sights of the land were strange and confusing. 
Later, as I sat on the broad veranda, my eyes 
were agreeably surprised to catch a distant glimpse 
of the Pacific horizon. The road ascended a gentle 
grade in that direction, and seemed to end abruptly 
some distance beyond the house; I wondered if the 
brink of the cliff might be there—if the ocean might 
be close at hand, concealed by the shoulder of the 
land. At length I put the question; my friend 
jumped up. 

“Come on!” he cried. “You haven't seen the 
Bogie Hole!” 

We started on the run, and came out suddenly on 
the brink of a high precipice, hanging above the 
sea like the bows of a tremendous ship. The out- 
look was magnificent; a wide arc of horizon, a bril- 
liant panorama of ocean thick with arriving and 
departing sails. Far below, the surf thundered with 
a steady voice; the noonday sun flooded the scene 
with that dazzling brightness which seems to be- 
long more to the sea than to the land. Through 
the clear, quiet air, and from such an altitude, ves- 
sels appeared much nearer than they were. One 
could scarcely realize that on those distant decks 
men were shouting their orders, and the clamor of 
their work was going on; even the steamers, trail- 
ing their smoke on the water, stole by without a 
sound. The long Pacific swell seemed as insignifi- 
cant as a ripple on a pond. I was reminded of a 
picture from my child’s geography, illustrating the 
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commerce of the world; a broad ocean shown from 
continent to continent, its surface dotted with every 
kind of craft in magnified proportion. 

Following the margin of the cliff a little way, 
we came to a course of steps hewn in the solid 
rock. They dropped diagonally down the face 
of the precipice, and seemed to vanish in a cave- 
like shadow at the base of the cliff. My friend 
dashed forward and down the steps without a 
word, leaving me to follow at my discretion. I 
reached the top step, and hesitated; then I made 
out a group of naked boys disporting themselves 
on a ledge of rock below, apparently in peril of 
the bursting swell. The scene opened before me 
as | descended; at the foot of the steps I paused 
again, dumb with delight and incredulity, behold- 
ing for the first time the wonder of the Bogie 
Hole. 

This swimming pool lies close under the tower- 
ing cliff, directly facing the Pacific, entirely cut off 
from any other view; the most remarkable, the 
most utterly romantic haven that ever boy en- 
joyed. It owes its situation to a mighty geological 
formation. Along that section of the coast of 
New South Wales runs a stupendous upturned 
stratum of rock; the sea for many miles is con- 
fronted by a series of massive fortifications. Huge 
buttresses, supporting the upper works, extend 
boldly into the ocean. On reefs and ledges the 
powerful swell breaks incessantly in swirling under- 
tow, flinging its spray in sheets against the impreg- 
nable bulwark of the land. Above the Bogie Hole 
the precipice leans seaward; and here, before the 
hand of man had changed it, lay a table of rock 
at least a hundred feet in width towards the sea, 
some several hundred feet in length alongshore, 
and high enough above sea-level to escape the body 
of the swell. 

The pool itself is blasted from the living rock, 
to a depth of six feet and more. Its only possible 
approach is by the course of hewn steps down 
which we had come; ragged ledges flank it on 
either side. A wall of the natural rock guards 
the seaward side of the pool, topped by a row of 
iron stanchions and festooned by a heavy chain- 
rail. Crests of green’seas burst constantly through 
this open protection, swinging and rattling the 
chain, and falling into the enclosed basin. No 
other supply is necessary; the shelf lies at a per- 
fect elevation for the purpose; and all day long the 
top of the booming swell launches itself across the 
rocky barrier, renewing the water from the ex- 
haustless reservoir of the Pacific, sluicing down 
the surrounding ledges, flecking the pool with 
foam. Clouds of spray fly singing through the air. 
The steady roar of the sea, at first a tumult to 
stun the senses, soon comes to be the natural sound 
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of that heroic place; the view of the ocean is inter- 
mittently obscured by breakers, rearing and van- 
ishing in the same instant of majestic beauty. 
During heavy storms, when bathing is forbidden 
and the Pacific reigns in terrible and solitary su- 
premacy, the surf has been known to fling live 
sharks into the Bogie Hole. 

Withal, the pool is as safe a place for bathing 
as any strip of sheltered beach. The danger in 
the air serves but to heighten its attraction. Of 
the same alluring nature is the absolute seclusion 
of the spot; the port of Newcastle lies hidden 
around the point to northward; to southward, 
stretches of rock-fronted unhabitable coast; the 
lighthouse on the Nobbys is the only sign of man 
in sight, except the enchanted vessels passing to 
seaward. These lend the place its final charm. 
Tired of swimming or other play, a boy may crawl 
out on the rocks and sun himself awhile, watching 
the ships through half-closed eyes. They nose out 
past the Nobbys; they turn to port or starboard, 
setting their magic sails; they vanish up the coast, 
they pass close by, they dwindle and are soon hull- 
down on the clear horizon, sinking one by one 
along the mysterious reaches of the sea. 

I have wondered who first called it the Bogie 
Hole; the name is significant. I have been there 
late of an afternoon, when the sun was dropping 
behind the cliff; and looking around me at such a 
time, have felt the grip of terror on my young 
heart. Shadows enveloped the black rock ledges; 
the spouting foam of breakers, no longer touched 
by the brilliant sunlight, took on a tone of sombre, 
chilly grey. The air grew cold; the voice of the 
sea had acquired a threatening note. Fear crept 
about the ledges. Boys grimly taking their last 
dip glanced up in apprehension as the sharp spray 
lashed their faces, and suddenly losing courage, 
made for the shelter of the dressing-ledge before 
the next wave could reach its hand into the pool. 
The spirit of play quickly died out; and we who 
had been brave and careless in the sun fell back, 
as better men than we had done, before the menace 
of a darkening sea. At that hour we used to dress 
quietly and steal away; shuddering, perhaps, as we 
regained the daylight of the upper steps and 
glanced back at the gathering gloom of the Bogie 
Hole. 

The time to see the pool in all its glory was in 
the morning, when the sun stood high over the 
sea. Boys gathered there as if by magic, playing 
naked the whole forenoon. The rocks were warm, 
and slippery with salt spray. By that time the 
chill was burned out of the water; crowds of young 
urchins ducked and ran screaming before the on- 
slaught of each wave from the heart of the Pacific. 
Great games were carried on among the breakers; 
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certain daring boys climbed out along the sea-wall, 
hanging there by the chain-rail, and holding their 
breath as the crests of rollers passe? over them in 
a smother of foam. The hot sun streaming into 
the caves among the upper ledges made pleas- 


ant retreats for the exercise of confidence and 
speculation. The waters of the pool sparkled with 
ocean clearness and purity. Lithe white bodies 
gleamed in the dark ground of the rock in statu- 
esque and charming attitudes. The deep blue 
color of the ocean filled the eye. Flocks of daz- 
zling sea-birds wheeled above the outlying reefs. 
The noise of the surf mingled happily with the 
clamor and shrill cries of boyhood at play. From 
that sacred spot a native, tireless pean of youth, 
high spirits, and the urge of life, went up to the 
gods. And hour by hour, as we played, ships 
passed on the face of the sea in stately procession, 
under the steady glow of the sun. 

I cannot say that the boys of Newcastle are dif- 
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ferent from other boys about the world, but I fee] 
sure that in some vital, unseen part they must ac. 
quire a priceless gift from the Bogie Hole. That 
free, romantic prospect of ocean must stir and 
swell their better dreams; that air charged with 
wind-blown spray must clear their hearts of many 
moods and influences. They meet the sea like 
sailors; they come to know its sounding voice; a 
manly boldness surges in their blood as they play 
naked at the feet of nature and the elements. In 
moments of repose they see the ships of nations 
pass before them, freighted with fancies, off on 
long, adventurous voyages, bound for foreign 
lands. Perhaps few who play as boys in the Bogie 
Hole will follow either adventure or the sea; but 
all will have their memories, and all, I trust, their 
high adventures of the armchair. It is seldom 
given to men to remember such a playground, in 
the days of their bondage and infelicity. 
LINCOLN CoLcorp. 


Prisons as Pleasure Resorts 


O much has been written about prison reform 
recently that it is becoming a pastime with 
some editorial writers and humoristic space- 

fillers to deplore the alleged tendency toward 
turning the prisons into pleasure resorts. Some 
of them seem terribly afraid that we may become 
so humane in our treatment of our so-called crim- 
inals that men may be trying to break into jail in 
preference to enjoying their status as free work- 
men in our admirable industrial society. 

It is a bad thing for prison reform to permit 
this idea to grow, and while it may be that some 
advance is being made toward a saner treatment 
of the men and women locked away in the prisons 
of this country, in the state of New York, at least, 
this advance is so slow as to be almost unnoticeable 
to those who are in the best position to observe it. 
That means the prisoners themselves, because only 
those who have actually to endure the prison ex- 
istence are qualified to testify as‘to what extent 
conditions in the prisons have improved. 

In spite of all the newspaper stories of great 
reforms, I can assert, as a result of my own ex- 
perience and observation during a year spent re- 
cently in Auburn prison, that most of this vaunted 
reform is a myth, and that this state is still one 
of the most barbarous in its treatment of its so- 
called criminals. 

It is true that much of the atrocious corporal 
punishments inflicted, such as flogging, the strait- 
jacket, hanging up by the thumbs, etc., have been 


generally discarded in most American prisons, 
but in Auburn, at least, the terrible crushing dis- 
cipline that has replaced those methods is many 
times more devastating in its effect upon the pris- 
oners. Those severe punishments were meted out 
to only a few of the prison population; but all 
suffer from the discipline. 

The prison discipline has the effect of pound- 
ing out of the prisoner every trait and characteris- 
tic the retention of which might make him a strong 
and self-reliant individual. It is a system of re- 
pression; and from the moment a man enters the 
institution he is effaced as a man, and steadily 
ground and crushed into a thing which is less than 
man, so that when released into the struggle of 
our present social life again he is unfit for any- 
thing but the underworld. 

This is the crime of the prison system, and the 
terrible significance of it only becomes apparent 
when one considers that thousands of men and 
women are passing through the prisons of this 
country every year, making up a constant and ever- 
increasing stream of broken beings pouring into 
society, demoralized and degenerated, choking up 
the channels of racial progress. 

I found that this fact does not seem to impress 
very deeply the reformers. They talk about it, 
but little is done to remedy the condition. And 
while the prison system as a whole cannot be ef- 
fectively remedied except by complete destruction, 
this condition can very easily and simply be 
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changed so as to prevent the wholesale degrada- 
tion of the race now resulting from the prison 
system. 

First it is a matter of physical surroundings. 
Auburn Prison is an antiquated Bastile that reeks 
of a hundred years of rotting life within its walls. 
The cells in which the convicts must spend four- 
teen hours of the day are actually vaults, set back 
into the great solid block of masonry within the 
shell of each cell-hall or wing of the prison. 
These vaults, five tiers high, are dark, damp and 
disease-ridden. They are six feet three inches 
deep, three feet five inches wide and six feet five 
inches high, with a narrow slit for a door through 
which a large man would have to squeeze side- 
ways. The door is the only opening, and it is 
heavily barred and cross-barred. 

There are no sanitary conveniences, the system 
of iron buckets used a hundred years ago being 
still in vogue. The cells are alive with vermin 
that render sleep impossible until one has become 
hardened to the bites. The dim light from weak 
electric incandescents impairs the eyesight, while 
foul air attacks the lungs with a ferocity that re- 
sults in forty per cent of the convict population 
feeding the ranks of the country’s consumptives. 

The mental terror of the cell life is more subtle 
and difficult for one who has never experienced it 
to comprehend, but it is nevertheless intensely real 
and destructive in its effect on the inmates. There 
is an appalling number of suicides (a recent in- 
vestigation reported twenty-eight in Auburn for 
one year), and a still more appalling number who 
attempt suicide and fail, or who just become mad- 
men and are transferred to hospitals for the crimi- 
nal insane. In one week in cells but a few feet 
from mine two men committed suicide and two 
more tried and failed. One of those who failed 
had developed a shockingly gruesome mania. One 
night he cut a piece of flesh out of his calf with a 
knife he had secured, and was sitting on his bunk 
chewing it, the blood pouring from his wound, 
when he was discovered by the guards. The other 
fellow who failed tried to burn himself up and had 
fired his bedding. He was sitting in the midst of 
the flames, laughing, when they found him. The 
two who succeeded hanged themselves. One of 
them chose that method of escaping punishment 
in the dungeon. He had been reported for some 
petty violation of the rules and was to appear be- 
fore the Principal Keeper in the morning for pun- 
ishment. During the night he was heard to say, 
“I'd sooner face the devil than the P.K.,”’ and then 
he hanged himself upon the bars of his cell-door. 
This may convey some idea of the character of the 
prison guards and their administration of ‘“dis- 
cipline.”” 
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There are no figures that can give an idea of 
the breaking down of mentality among prisoners, 
because the condition is a general one, and I have 
myself observed, in the year of my imprisonment, 
many men who come in, alert, bright, brainy fel- 
lows, gradually weakening from day to day in men- 
tality, becoming foolish and simple, too harmless 
to be considered insane yet unquestionably deficient. 

The isolation, the inhuman restraint, the con- 
stant wearing of the nerves, causes the prisoners 
to become addicted to drugs, which are always to 
be had if one gets “in right” with the “stool- 
pigeons,’ who serve as trusties, and enjoy special 
privileges and favors from the authorities. Some 
of them are notorious in the prison as “dope 
fiends.” It is common rumor among the prisoners 
that drugs have been brought to a little circle of 
trusties by a man sent to Auburn as a special agent 
of the State Prison Department to institute certain 
improvements. 

It was reported a year ago that the “jail” or 
punishment cells had been abolished at Auburn, but 
we who were inside knew that not only had they 
not been abolished, but that there were more men 
in the dungeon than for a long time previous, and 
that some of the methods of punishment instituted 
by the Mutual Welfare League, supposed to be’ 
controlled by the prisoners themselves but really 
controlled by the prison administration, were more 
vicious than the old forms that the “reformers” 
make speeches about. 

That the prison guards are becoming “civilized” 
and “human” is also a fabrication of the press 
agents. One of the most beastly assaults upon a 
helpless sick prisoner occurred one night in a cell 
two tiers above mine. Mr. Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, who was spending his week of voluntary im- 
prisonment in Auburn at the time, and so heard the 
beating and strangling of the boy, told me person- 
ally that he would leave no stone unturned to have 
the two guards, Murphy and Benedict, who were 
guilty of the bludgeoning of the prisoner, disci- 
plined. These men are still on the job at Auburn, 
and one prisoner who saw the whole affair and tes- 
tified against them has lost the position he held as a 
trusty, the result of seventeen years of good con- 
duct, and up to the time I left the prison had been 
confined in his cell for eight months. 

The slight changes that have been made toward 
better treatment of the inmates at Auburn are in- 
significant compared to the mountain of inhuman 
conditions that still remain undisturbed. No effec- 
tive advance toward the prevention of the systema- 
tic soul-murder now carried on by the prison system 
can be made until cellular confinement is entirely 
abolished. The Mutual Welfare League of the 
prisoners at Auburn was launched with an admir- 
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able ideal, but the prison authorities have so thor- 
oughly diverted it from its intended purpose that 
it has resulted only in adding to the combination of 
things that make for the demoralization of the in- 


mates. 

In Auburn I was looked upon by the convicts 
generally as being rather different from the rest of 
them, a sort of political prisoner, the victim of an 
attempt by the mill-owners of Little Falls and by 
the police to crush labor, and it might be felt by 
many that this condition makes my impression of 
the effect of the prison reform movement hardly 
that of the ordinary prisoner; but if ever I felt 
that there was any real difference between a crimi- 
nal of my type and the average convict, my year 
of association with the men behind the bars has 
swept that feeling away. For a year I marched in 
the line with my brothers, worked in the shops, slept 
in the ‘“‘caves” and “stoked up” regularly in the 
mess-hall, and I am satisfied that the “‘convict”’ is a 
victim of a perfectly stupid and malefic system of 
“retributive justice.” The prison system renders it 
impossible for him to fight back to freedom and use- 
fulness in society. And the fools who fear the so- 
called criminal seem unable to appreciate the fact 
that with their prisons they are merely creating a 
Frankenstein for their further terrorizing. 

BENJAMIN J. LEGERE. 


Reconstructing Boards of 
Education 


HOSE employees the twenty thousand and 

more teachers of New York City are to be, 
is the issue over which the city’s Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and the Board of Education 
are carrying on an altogether well-bred but deter- 
mined fight. In the meantime “the employees,” 
ranging all the way from young women fresh from 
the city’s training schools and duly drilled in rever- 
ence for lawfully constituted authority, to univer- 
sity-bred doctors of both sexes long practised in the 
art of being superior-oficered, remain passive as 
far as the real issue is concerned. 

To the city, administration teachers paid from 
the city treasury are by the right of dollars city em- 
ployees. On the basis of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of largely unchanged conditions in American 
school control, the Board of Education has come 
openly to claim teachers as its employees. Whose 
they shall be after the present legislature adjourns 
is the question which is exercising the best powers 
of those who recognize the values accr-ing to an 
employer who yearly disburses $40,000,000 in run- 
ning the city schools. 
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That teachers are a factor to which serious 
reference must sooner or later be made in the dis. 
posal of educational control does not seem to have 
occurred to either contestant, nor has this fact 
quite penetrated the consciousness of teachers 
themselves. The result is that while these two 
forces, a group of political leaders on one side and 
a group of merchants, lawyers and physicians on 
the cther, are contending for the control of edu- 
cation, the twenty thousand trained educators of 
the city remain apparently oblivious of their own 
relation to the problem. To the extent that they 
connect themselves with the affair at all, it is to 
take sides with the most promising employer. 

The explanation lies in the peculiar development 
of public school education in America, and espe- 
cially in the recency of the higher professional 
training of teachers. 

When the schools of the country became or- 
ganized into systems under state control between 
the years 1830 and 1850, education as a profes- 
sion did not exist in America. There being no 
trained body of persons available under whose di- 
rection the schools could be put, the main problem 
of local school control consisted in keeping the 
schools as free as possible from the vicissitudes of 
party politics, and in securing for their direction 
the services of the most intelligent members of 
the community. In this way the lay board, with 
its almost absolute and largely irresponsible power, 
grew up. The plan has never been materially 
changed, so that while great progress has been 
made in American education during its three- 
quarters of a century of stzte systems of schools, 
especially along the lines of higher requirements 
for teaching, enrichment of curriculum, and im- 
proved methods, the direction of education as a 
local affair is still in the hands of bodies of men 
chosen for their general character, their influence 
in the community, or for their recognized efficiency 
in some special field of activity outside of educa- 
tion. It is as though the state, taking over the 
closer management of medical procedure, should, 
with a personnel of trained physicians and sur- 
geons, constitute local boards ot medicine made 
up of men of various callings in the community, 
who shall be empowered to determine hospital 
practice and prescribe remedies and operations. 

Increasing dissatisfaction with school control is 
the inevitable outcome of the situation that has 
thus grown up. That it has not manifested itself 
before to a disrupting degree is largely due to the 
slow professional growth of teachers, which in 
turn is owing to the elementary character of the 
training provided by normal schools, and the reluc- 

tance of universities to admit the training of teach- 
ers on the par with that of physicians and lawyers. 
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Another element has contributed to defer the 
time when teachers should begin to assert them- 
selv « seriously as determining factors in educa- 
tion. This is the institution of a complex system 
of supervision by which persons of more or less 
advanced skill or training have become a sort of 
middleman between the board of education and 
the teacher. Supervisory officers, appointed first 
as county and then as city and town superinten- 
dents, and still later as assistants and directors of 
special branches, have been increasing in great 
numbers. Those new officers filled two important 
needs. First, they supplied advice to boards of 
education and so served to make up for the lack 
of professional knowledge on.the part of the 
board. Secondly, they performed a most valuable 
service in the training of teachers. This system 
of supervision reached its perfection in the last 
part of the nineteenth century, and is giving way 
under the same influences that are bringing teachers 
and boards of education into conflict; that is, under 
the higher education and professional training of 
teachers. 

The rapid growth since 1900 of departments 
of education in connection with nearly all of the 
important colleges of the country, and particularly 
the establishing of summer schools of education by 
the leading universities, has put within easy reach 
of even meagerly paid teachers the professional 
training which was formerly available only to the 
few. This advantage, shared in common by 
teacher and superior and superintendent, together 
with the experience accessible only to teachers, has 
made the teacher the master; while the supervisor, 
cut off from the practice of his own profession, 
has been left behind, and has come to bear in 
his relation to the teacher the relation of the 
amateur to the professional. 

This is the situation in the city of New York, 
and in many other sections of the country where 
teachers have come consciously to constitute them- 
selves a tribunal before which educational plans 
and policies come for trial, irrespective of their 
source. Efforts to suppress the discontent that 
arises where the activities of skilled workers and 
thinkers are held under the dominance of those 
who are less informed are futile. The solution 
lies in the reconstruction of the plan of local 
school administration, which was devised in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, to fit a time 
when education as a profession and a science did 
not exist in the United States. The problem is 
so to organize boards that educational plans and 
policies shall be determined by those who know 
most about educational procedure, tempered by the 
wider social trend of the community and the 
capacities of the city government. To secure this 
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end, boards of education must consist of members 
who are engaged in education, and of members 
of the community outside the profession. The 
iormer group should be made up mostly of mem- 
bers in the actual work of teaching in the city 
schools, together with persons engaged in the field 
of educational theory. The other group should 
consist of persons chosen for their business ability 
or wide social interests. 

The natural corollary of such an act is the 
elimination of the superintendent as an_ inter- 
mediary between the board of education and the 
schools. This would hold equally true whether 
there be only a superintendent, as in smaller places, 
or many, as in the case of the board of superin- 
tendents and their assistants in New York City. 

That really able educators could continue to re- 
ceive their educational plans and policies from a 
lay board is inconceivable. That men of a high 
degree of intellectual and social attainment would 
find sufficient satisfaction in viséing the acts of su- 
perintendents to cause them to sustain membership 
on such a board is not to be expected. Inevitably, 
with these two elements, either the board of edu- 
cation must be content to assume the features of 
the much contemned rubber stamp, or the super- 
intendent must take up his dinner pail and prepare 
to obey orders. In either case education must 
continue at the level of mediocrity or worse. 

The result of the attempted division of authority 
has been evidenced conspicuously in the open con- 
test of strength carried on in Chicago between 
the Board of Education and the city superinten- 
dent, and in the two-year struggle for place be- 
tween the same elements in New York City. The 
same sort of warfare is common throughout the 
country where educators of the highest worth are 
driven from their positions because of their re- 
fusal to be bent to the purposes of lay boards, or 
where progressive and able members of boards of 
education are endeavoring to make devitalized 
school systems respond to the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Whatever the exact number of members of the 
board of education in a given place, or whatever 
shall be the exact proportion of professional and 
lay members, the vital problem in reconstructing 
boards of education is to secure the fusion of the 
highest professional and lay wisdom into unified 
plans which shall be carried directly to the schools 
by the professional members of the board. The 
professional wisdom must be contributed largely 
by highly trained and experienced teachers, who, 
whether they want it or not, must, for the good 
of the society which they serve, be forced out of 
the attitude of the employee into that of the edu- 
cator and citizen. F. I. DAVENPORT. 
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Owen Griffith—A Portrait 


NE trait sharply differentiated Owen Griffith 
from the familiar type of self-made Ameri- 
can business man. He was not only self-made but 
self-interpretative. He was not only an actor in 
great events but a commentator. It is perhaps 
as a social philosopher rather than as a social force 
that he impressed himself most definitely on the 
popular imagination. In that sense his career may 
be said to have begun shortly after he had sold 
his properties to the Pan-American Aluminum 
Trust for the sum of $300,000,000, and a year 
or two before he began to distribute art galleries 
to every town in the United States having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 and over. As the securities of the 
Aluminum Corporation, of which he was the prin- 
cipal bondholder, continued to rise in value, Owen 
Griffith was increasingly in demand among news- 
paper editors for interviews dealing with the vital 
problems of the day. It is an accepted principle 
with managing editors that a controlling interest 
in any extremely prosperous and heavily capitalized 
corporation qualifies a man to speak with authority 
on the family, the conservation of our forests, 
cancer research, the theatre, and the future of 
American democracy. 

Owen Griffith was always accessible to reporters. 
He spoke freely and with a cheery optimism which 
he was in the habit of justifying by frequent refer- 
ence to incidents in his own career. This, I am 
convinced, he would do in no spirit of pride. More 
than any other successful man of the time he was 
ready to give credit to a beneficent Power that 
rules the universe, reserving for himself the com- 
paratively humble role of proving, in his own per- 
son, that such a beneficent Power existed. In his 
manner he was, above all things, paternal; with the 
bluff good humor punctuated by bits of cynical 
wisdom, the kindly condescension, and the breezy 
assumption of authority that go with the paternal 
function, though probably his Welsh blood must 
have been responsible to a fair degree. 

In much that has been written of Owen Griffith 
there has been a tendency to describe him as a 
man given to self-glorification. That is not true. 
He was simply free from affectation and self-con- 
sciousness. A countryman of his, the famous Welsh 
poet Bwwrwns, once uttered the wish that some 
power might grant us the gift to see ourselves as 
others see us. But such a gift would really be a ca- 
lamity. It is one of the necessary conditions of suc- 
cess that we shall not see ourselves through other 
people’s eyes. The effect upon an ambitious man 
would be disastrous. 

It was Owen Griffith’s vivid sense of democracy 
that distinguished him from so many other men in 
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the larger income class. People resented what 
they called his fondness for assuming the role of 
exchange lecturer to the universe. But that again 
was the expression of an intensely sociable, a fra- 
ternal nature. He would allow no false standards 
of reticence to stand in the way of his expressing a 
lively interest in his neighbor. He assumed that 
what had been useful for him to know would be 
good for others to know. What he liked, others 
ought to like. When he told, with a good deal 
of merriment, how he had maneuvred the Pan- 
American Aluminum Corporation into paying him 
for his properties $100,000,000 more than he 
expected to get, he was primarily interested in 
having every one of us share his appreciation of 
an excellent joke. His broad good humor when 
testifying before committees of Congress was con- 
tagious. 

It was not an abstruse humor. He simply had 
the ordinary man’s liking for a bit of fun. Take 
that very instance of the extra $100,000,000 which 
the Aluminum Corporation was induced to pay. It 
was unquestionably a good joke, taken at its face 
value. It would have spoiled the joke to probe 
beneath the surface and ask who ultimately paid 
that extra $100,000,000. Being a simple, demo- 
cratic man, Mr. Griffith did not probe beneath the 
surface. 

The history of the United States since the great 
war falls naturally into two periods, the era of 
accumulation and the era of distribution. Both 
processes have worked themselves out in this coun- 
try with an intensity that no other country and no 
other age can equal. In both processes it was the 
distinction of Owen Griffith to have played a pre- 
eminent part. As an accumulator he was surpassed 
by only one other American citizen. As a dis- 
tributor he was rivaled by this same citizen, whom, 
however, he greatly outdistanced if we take into 
account not only the actual sums of money to 
which he surrendered title, but the diversity of 
uses to which he applied his largess. He gave 
nearly everywhere and to nearly everyone. He 
began with the famous distribution of free art 
galleries to cities in the United States and in his 
native Wales. Thereafter he gave money for 
the encouragement of scientific research, for the 
improvement of educational standards, for sym- 
phonic music, for professors’ pensions, for the re- 
ward of heroism, and the support of widows and 
orphans who are so frequently created by acts of 
heroism. It is safe to say that wherever the valid- 
ity of four per cent interest on bonds is recognized, 
he devoted part of his profits to some philanthropic 
purpose. 

The cause of international peace probably came 
closest to his heart. At his sole expense he 
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erected temples of peace in both hemispheres. 
There is the beautiful court of arbitration in the 
island of Trinidad, where the warring Caribbean 
republics may learn to meet and compose their 
differences without such loss to foreign bondholders 
as accompanies international activities in Latin 
America at present. There is the far more im- 
posing tabernacle of peace which he erected in 
the capital of Spitzbergen, where the European 
powers have been in the habit of meeting in Con- 
gress once every ten years for the purpose of 
framing rules restricting the barbarity of war, 
which they have thereupon proceeded to test on a 
very extensive scale. 

Reasons will readily occur to explain his intense 
devotion to the cause of international amity. He 
knew from daily experience the vast amount of 
good that can be done through the right use of 
money, and so he would naturally abhor the wan- 
ton waste of wealth which war involves. He 
would abhor the waste of human life as being 
wrong in itself and as involving the destruction 
of human labor which in turn means wealth. But 
I cannot help feeling that the most potent factor 
was Mr. Griffith’s genuinely cosmopolitan out- 
look upon life. He was a citizen of the world, 
and this not merely through the accident of birth 
and transplantation, but by life-long experience. 
He had ample opportunity for self-education in his 
own mills and mines. On the wage lists of the 
Grifith properties all men and all nationalities 
were equal. White men and black, native Ameri- 
cans, British, Teutons, Huns, Slavs, Scandinavian 
and Mediterranean stocks, all had cooperated with 
Mr. Griffith in his marvelous career of accumula- 
tion. It was only natural that these races and na- 
tionalities should share in the distributive process 
upon which he entered with so much gusto. In the 
industries controlled by Mr. Griffith there was 
never any inclination to discriminate against the 
lesser breeds because of their lower standard of 
living and a consequent willingness to accept a 
lower scale of wages. Long contact with all kinds 
of races and men in the manufacturing district 
about Burkesville—broken by only one untoward 
event at Homedale in 1892—would naturally pre- 
dispose a man to a firm belief in the brotherhood 
of the nations and the desirability of universal 
peace. 

As the world’s greatest distributor Mr. Griffith 
was inclined to be as modest as in the role of 
the world’s second greatest accumulator. Some- 
thing he would accept as due to personal merit, 
but in general he would ascribe his benefactions, 
like his profits, to forces outside himself. He 
argued that there is a saturation point to individual 
profits. One might use the figure of a sponge; at 
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a certain point the accumulating sponge loses all 
powers of absorption and begins to exude. 

This is another way of stating the doctrine of 
the stewardship of wealth which Owen Griffith did 
so much to popularize in theory and in practice. It 
is stewardship in a broader sense than we usually 
assign to the word. It does not simply mean 
wealth held for the benefit of others, but wealth 
gathered from others for the benefit of others. It 
is a device for tapping the sources of unconscious 
philanthropy among the masses. It gathers con- 
tributions for worthy causes from citizens who, if 
left to themselves, would never dream of contribut- 
ing; either because the idea never occurred to them 
or because of a mistaken conception that they could 
not afford it. It is evident, for example, that 
among the 200,000 employees of the Pan-American 
Aluminum Corporation there would hardly have 
arisen the magnificent idea of endowing art galler- 
ies, professors, heroes and peace temples, at least 
with anything like the thoroughness with which 
Mr. Griffith did the work for them. This is the 
role in which he preferred to be accepted: as the 
agent through whom Vaclav Janos Ornithopoulos 
Bjornson Eliot Smith, of the twelve-hour shift in 
the Aluminum furnaces at Burkeville, contributed 
generously to the advance of civilization. 

At the same time, I cannot help repeating, it 
would be unjust to accept Owen Griffith at his 
own modest valuation. It is true that all great 
men are accidents, in the sense that they are largely 
the result of a complex play of forces which hap- 
pen to focus in their own persons. But, after all, 
to be the focus, the apex, the culmination, the cyno- 
sure, is a notable distinction. It may be accident 
that I am now writing of Owen Griffith instead 
of Charles K. Spriggs or Van Twiller Delancey. 
But that only means that if things were different 
Spriggs or Delancey could claim the same praise. 

What is not so certain is that Spriggs or De- 
lancey would have carried themselves in their high 
position with the same lack of affectation, the same 
quick, gusty friendliness and democratic good-will 
that Owen Griffiths displayed on every occasion. 
“Don’t act like a spoiled child,”’ he once wrote to 
the Emperor of Japan at the very height of an 
international crisis. It simply did not occur to 
Griffith that any other form of address was neces- 
sary in speaking to one whom fifty million souls 
revere as a god but who, in fact, did behave like a 
spoiled child. “Pitch your dull manuscripts into 
the fire and run down to my place for a week of 
golf,” he writes to Armbruster Ffoliott, professor 
of Gothic Literature at Oxford. “Or better still, 
come with me for a run to San Francisco. It 
will brush away the cobwebs.” In such brusque 
flashes we have the man. SIDNEY STRONG. 
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Communities for Children 


R. WIRT’S schools at Gary are genuine 
M public schools, in the sense that they pro- 


vide for evry kind of child in the com- 
munity and draw into themselves the main aspects 
of the community life. They are not artificial train- 
ing-schools for vocations or for life; they are a life 
itself. To enter the Emerson or Froebel School 
in Gary—the two superb new buildings constructed 
by Mr. Wirt—is like coming into a well-ordered 
city where each citizen is going about his proper 
business. There is none of that slightly depress- 
ing atmosphere of the mild if excellent prison for 
half-day involuntary labor which is too often the 
ordinary school. Classes do not seem to be neatly 
immured in rooms, or to be mcving about in lock- 
step. You are dealing with interested individuals 
who, singly or in spontaneous groups, are utilizing 
all the facilities of a lavishly equipped and stim- 
ulating community. The tone is of a glorified 
democratic club, where members avail themselves 
of privileges which they know are theirs. The 
schools are public in the same broad sense that the 
streets and parks are public. The school is the 
children’s institution. They unaffectedly own it 
and use it as a mechanic uses his workshop or an 
artist his studio. To go to the schools in the eve- 
ning and see the children running and playing in 
the great broad halls—incomparable playrooms— 
running in now and then to speak to their parents 
who are studying in the evening school, is to get 
a new emotional sense of what a school may be. 
The children do not seem to be there because edu- 
cation is “compulsory,” or because the parents 
send them there to get rid of them, but because 
what can be done there is so interesting that they 
cannot stay away. 

I am unable otherwise to account for their stream- 
ing back in such numbers to the voluntary Saturday 
schools, voluntary for the teachers, too, who are 
paid extra for their work. Saturday is a glorified 
play-day, where one may do anything one likes, 
from making swords in the wood-shop to studying 
back work in the classroom. I spent a fascinating 
hour watching the thronged wood-shop where little 
boys were fussing with the scraps left from the 
regular work of the week. It occurred to me then 
how little real difference there was between the 
well-to-do home and the very poorest in the way 
of interesting activities for children. How many 


homes of the comfortably enlightened classes were 
fit places to bring up a child? How many even 
pretended to supply the books and the wood-work 
and tools and plants and music with which these 


wonderful buildings were running over? Without 
interesting activities for children, city homes, both 
rich and poor, can provide only schools for loaf- 
ing. As between the street, to which the less well- 
to-do child emerges for interest, and the vaude- 
ville, the “movie’’ and the current fads to which 
the well-to-do child escapes, I think the street is 
probably the less demoralizing. 

This Saturday workshop was a little study in 
spontaneous discipline. Although the children 
were unwatched, they worked on their own little 
jobs as indefatigably as if they were under a drill- 
master. If any little boy became weary and was 
moved to interfere with another little boy, he was 
apt to be brushed off as though he were an irri- 
tating fly. Could it be that mischievousness, sup- 
posed to be an integral part of child-nature, was 
simply a product of repression or idleness? Could 
it be that school discipline was largely an attempt 
to solve problems which artificial rules were di- 
rectly manufacturing? Visiting superintendents, 
appalled at the freedom in the Gary schools, tip- 
toe about looking for signs of depredation. They 
do not seem to report any. I decided that these 
schools had actually acquired the “public’’ sense. 
It seemed really true that children, unless they 
were challenged to inventive wickedness by teach- 
ers’ rules and precepts, were no more likely to 
spoil their school than a lawyer is likely to deface 
the panels in the library of his club. This chil- 
dren’s community seemed to be enjoying its busy 
life in the same spirit that the wider public uses 
its streets and libraries and museums and railroad 
trains. 

This supremely democratic public sense is the 
motive of Mr. Wirt’s genius. All this richness of 
opportunity—the playgrounds, gymnasia, swim- 
ming-pools, gardens, science laboratories, work- 
shops, libraries, conservatories—which this school 
provides so lavishly, is possible to the public of a 
small and relatively poor city like Gary, exactly 
because the schools are managed like any other 
public service. The modern educational ideal, “to 
provide a desk and seat for every child,” is as 
absurd as would be one to provide a seat in the 
park for every inhabitant. No public service is 
used by more than a fraction of the people at any 
one time. Mr. Wirt provides the coveted “desk 
and seat” for about one-quarter of the children. 
While they are studying the traditional three R’s, 
etc., the rest of the school is distributed in shop 
and playgrounds, gymnasium and studio, or at 
home. By an ingenious redistribution of the 
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groups throughout the course of an eight-hour 
day, Mr. Wirt is able not only to give every child 
the opportunity of the varied facilities every day, 
but he is able to accommodate in one school build- 
ing twice the ordinary number of children. The 
insoluble “part-time” problems of city schools dis- 
appear. The Gary school has two complete 
schools, each with its set of teachers, functioning 
together in the same building all day long. In 
the lower grades the child spends two hours daily 
in the classroom, an hour in laboratory or shop, 
half-an-hour in studio, and half-an-hour in gymna- 
sium, an hour in auditorium, and the rest of the 
day in study, play or outside activity. The older 
child has three hours for formal instruction, and 
two hours for more intensive shop or studio work. 
Children are passing back and forth constantly 
between home and school, each with his or her 
own scheme of work, and all the school is being 
used all the time. 

The amount of money thus saved in school 
buildings alone is so large that even a town like 
Gary, with relatively meagre school revenues, can 
afford not only the varied equipment, but also luxu- 
ries like special school physicians and nurses, and 
special teachers for special subjects. Mr. Wirt 
has been accused of “business efficiency,” but this 
is scarcely the term for so artistically elegant a 
scheme of economy. When you reflect that it is 
just because the traditional classrooms are pro- 
vided for only a proportion of the children that all 
of them have the varied daily opportunities of 
many-sided work and play, you are likely to call 
this “economy,”’ in the old golden Greek sense of 
the wise management of household resources, so 
that every member may share alike in the activity 
and the wealth. Such economy is creative; it 
enriches, not impoverishes. I have said that Mr. 
Wirt thought in terms of the rural community, but 
it is of the rural community and its creative econ- 
omy, expanded to fill and reorganize the life of 
the modern city. The school trains the child by 
letting him do the things the city does. His educa- 
tion is an acclimatization to the wider social life. 

A truly public school would let nothing com- 
munal remain alien to itself. In the chemistry 
class at the Emerson School I actually found the 
children doing the necessary chemical work for 
the city. The class was simply an extension of 
the municipal laboratory. Gary, of course, has 
the good fortune or the good sense to have as 
chemistry teacher the municipal chemist. The 
older children act as his assistants. With him the 
class tests the city water, the various milk sup- 
plies of the town. Under the inspector, they visit 
dairies, workshops, bakeries and food-stores. 
Last year they published a milk bulletin containing 
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general information and reports of their tests. I 
could not see that it was essentially inferior in 
quality to one that an agricultural school might 
have issued. When I came upon this class it was 
testing sugars and candies, from the different shops 
of the town, for purity and for use of coloring 
matter. Another class was experimenting with 
soft drinks, studying questions of solution, suspen- 
sion and crystallization, with ramifications, | was 
told, towards the physiological effect of certain 
products. The children were practically deputy 
food inspectors, and made reports on the official 
blanks. The chemist assured me that he had not 
lost a case in prosecuting for violation of the pure 
food laws. In east Chicago, where school-chil- 
dren were ostensibly not trained as a vigilance 
committee in scientific investigations, the chemist 
could not get a single conviction. 

The children also test the materials supplied to 
the school, the coal, cement, etc., to see whether 
they come up to specifications. I saw a group try- 
ing to make soap for the use of the school. The 
chemist assured me—college-trained ignoramus 
that I was amidst this youthful expertness—that 
there was scarcely a principle of the science, theo- 
retical or practical, that he could not develop from 
this work, all so directly motivated by the daily 
life around the children. I wish I could convey 
the fine calibre of this young chemist as he stood 
in his laboratory with the children working around 
him, his clear poise between the theoretical and 
the practical making him for me the ideal symbol 
of science working ceaselessly at the world around 
to make it cleaner and healthier and more livable. 

That chemistry class in Gary has a high and 
momentous significance to me. It was distinctly 
not play, as all other laboratory work in school or 
college that I have seen has been play. I was sur- 
prised to find how completely the doing of real 
work banished the amateur atmosphere and at the 
same time made the work infinitely more interest- 
ing. Mr. Wirt says the child is a natural! scientist, 
indefatigably curious and resourceful, quick and 
accurate. The little children actually seem to 
achieve less breakage than the older. What kind 
of a community we are going to have when any 
large proportion of the children grow up to ob- 
serve and test the physical conditions under which 
they live—when they get the scientific-deputy-in- 
spector habit, so to say—and what would happen 
to some forms of political jugglery if a younger 
generation got used to thinking in terms of quali- 
tative and quantitative tests, I leave to the imagi- 
nation. But it seemed to me that that chemistry 
class was one of the most important activities in 
the United States to-day. 

RANDOLPH S. BouRNE. 
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The Mountains of Destiny 
HE ice is glassing the rutted roads; 


The sun, that comforts the hearts of men, 


Shuts himself in his darkening den, 
And the wind has its will. 


Where shall their feet stay and abide, 
Their climbing spirit cease to strain, 
If darkness cover hill and plain, 

And the wind blow pitiless? 


Gods rise, and order earth, heaven and hell; 
Pass in their turn to shapeless doom; 


Hopes ave their day and youth its bloom— 


But the night gains ever. 


The midges swarming in the sun 
Seethe and shimmer and beget. 
Thin-lipped Ambition, pale Regret, 
All the hopes of the world, 


Desire with the sullen eyes, 
The fabric of beliefs outworn— 
Over them all in silent scorn 
Rolls the smothering night. 


The patterned webs they weave and weave 
Shine for a moment in the rift; 

And then, forgotten things, they drift 

Into infinite space. 


O questing race! have ye no fear 
Who quicken while the sun is by, 
Who gasp and die, and know ye die? 


I am the real; I dream these dreams— 
And thou that questionest, I am thou. 
Symbols of Space and Time I forge 
To knit the fluctuating spheres— 

But I am exorcist and seer, 
Encompassed by the living Now. 


The naked bosom of the sea, 

The cool grey shadows of the rain, 
The ether-fretting Matterhorn 
Swung like a sabre through the sky, 
Were void—until my being thrilled, 
Impassioned, into love and pain. 


Out of this cataclysmal dust 
Visions arise and mysteries, 

In likeness of my soul’s desire. 
The dust disjoins and vanishes 
Corrupt, but like a vestal fire 
The visions in my soul endure. 


Warm with the brimming wine of dreams, 
And treading failure in the dust, 
I set my footsteps to the light. 


VERSE 


The power smouldering in my veins, 
Intrepid, uncontent, 

Grapples the sheer ascent, 

And hails from every vantage-point it gains 
A braver yet unconquered height. 


Cuar.es P. How.anp. 


The Monk Pauses in His Labor 


OLLOW, follow, 
O swift-wing’d swallow, 
The springtide call to a new delight. 


River-rover, 
Leap up and over 
The rocks, O salmon silver-bright! 


In the garden close 
Is the new-blown rose, 
And the blossom white on the hawthorn tree; 


Wild birds are singing, 
The breeze is bringing 
The keen, clean smell of the wind-swept sea, 


Where the roving Dane 
Will launch again 
His well-mann’d ships for the Irish shore. 


But a Danish sail 
Is of no avail 
’Gainst the kilted kerns in the battle roar, 


When a host of men, 
From hill and glen 
Sweep down with the strength of a curling wave. 


A flash of spears, 
And women’s tears 


Are all that’s left for the fallen brave. 


But the din of war, 
Though loud, is far 
From the peaceful toil of a monkish cell; 


The open book 
In the garden nook 


By the great grey house where the brothers dwell. 


Swallow, swallow, 
Could I but follow 
The springtide call to a new delight, 


Like the river-rover, 
I'd up and over, 
Across the wall, where the land is bright! 


Norreys JepHson O’Conor. 


April 3, 1915 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Barker’s Shakespeare 


IR: May I write to your paper to say how much I ap- 

preciate Mr. C. Grant La Farge’s frank criticism of my 
work of Mr. Granville Barker’s production of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”? ‘That Mr. La Farge has spoken 
of it as a sincere and thoughtful attempt to decorate 
Shakespeare’s play pleases me—and Mr. Barker—beyond 
measure, for we can truly say that we have attempted to 
do a genuine and thoughtful piece of work—to create a 
setting worthy of a masterpiece of drama and poetry, and 
have, alack, not always been credited with so doing. 

Mr. La Farge’s “Communication” is so straightforward 
that it is really helpful to me. The disappointment I feel 
at having failed to please him in my efforts after beauty 
is counteracted by his crediting me with sincerity in my 
work. I want more, and still more, of such criticism. For, 
as we try to do our best, we may by accident do badly, 
and it is for Mr. La Farge and others to attack our weak 
points. 

The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” decoration is my 
attempt, and I must stand or fall by it. Mr. La Farge 
must design the next decoration. May I then be the 
critic? 

NorMAN WILKINSON. 

New York City. 


Mr. Barker’s Shakespeare Praised 


IR: Mr. Grant La Farge’s observations on Mr. Gran- 

ville Barker’s scenery, though interesting as the re- 
action of a distinguished architect, manifest, it seems to 
me, but an inchoate understanding of the purpose of the 
decorative sets in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” When 
Mr. La Farge refers to Titania’s bower as a “doubtful 
mosquito refuge of portentous proportions,” etc., I am 
inclined in this detail to agree with him; but the astound- 
ing impugning of much of the scenery as “ugly” provokes 
me to take issue. In reply to his query, “Where is the 


beauty of this particular staging?” I should say out-of-hand: 


in its practical self-elimination. Still too young is the art and 
scarcely spirited abroad the achievement of such pioneers 
as Gordon Craig, Fuchs, Reinhardt, Barker and Stanis- 
lofsky, to meet with immediate apprehension and applause 
at the hands of the general public; nor can one reasonably 
expect that a revolution in theatre-craft such as theirs will 
charm the senses at first touch. The wonder and the new- 
ness is not yet worn off. And the effect of the present 
production is a case in point. 

In connection with “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ it 
should be remembered that the scenes and stage-directions 
often were, with immortal nonchalance, omitted by 
Shakespeare, and only subsequently, not without marplot 
botching, interpolated by his well-intending editors. In 
point of fact, the acts were not indicated until the appear- 
ance of the Folio edition. 

Perusal of the sources of the play at once bears witness 
that Shakespeare out-Joved Jove in his Olympian way of 
regarding as inoperative all manner of supposedly in- 
vincible laws. Is Mr. La Farge disconcerted by the lack 
of Greek atmosphere? Surely, no one expects Mr. Barker 
to commemorate Greek atmosphere where only too ob- 
viously it is uncalled for by the text. Mr. Barker ven- 
erates the poet too sincerely to run to “editing” him on 
the stage. The gist of the matter—obvious enough, I 


dare say, but too often passed by—is that there is not a 
single character in the play which can with any justness 
be called Greek. On the contrary, far from being Greek 
in any sense whatsoever, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
is dyed-in-the-wool English, if ever a play was. 

Another point: Mr. Barker’s production is intended for 
a select audience, an intelligent audience familiar with 
Shakespeare and the theatre he played in. To a curious, 
unintelligent, spectacle-loving audience, the objective of 
Mr. Barker’s sets is never attained, for the reason that 
instead of accentuating the characters and eliminating 
themselves they do the very opposite. ‘The thoughtful 
spectator, on the other hand, can by force of intellectual 
interest obliterate the decorative, or for a brief moment 
admire it for what it is worth and pass on to the play 
itself. For to him the piay’s the thing. To him the drop 
with the Greek motive simply stands for the interpolated 
stage-direction: “Athens, Quince’s House,” or something 
to the same effect. 

As regards the final set, again I find myself at logger- 
heads with Mr. La Farge. The coloring of the whole is 
deep black so as to offset most advantageously the actors, 
and I seem to see back of the color scheme the operation 
of a master-hand. 

It is not unlikely that, like myself, Mr. La Farge was 
on the first attack nonplussed by the fairies. Why? Be 
cause, I surmise, he was not prepared for such gilded clod- 
footed cobolds and lubber-louts. After sleeping on the 
affair I detected Mr. Barker’s purpose and meaning, his 
unrelenting artistic sense. Lamb says that Shakespeare 
“invented fairies,” ostensibly founding his observation on 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” According to Mr. 
Barker, it appears, Shakespeare’s fairies are not the direct 
lineal descendants of the Nereids. More nearly do they 
approximate the Northern fragments of their race, or per- 
haps it would be more correct to say they represent a 
fluxional conciliation of Southern and Northern folk-lore. 
Andrew Lang in the Brittanica supports this conception, 
for he says: “They are not often represented as diminu- 
tive in stature, and seem to be subject to such human pas- 
sions as love, jealousy, envy and revenge.” Let us not 
lose sight of the fact that, above all, they are the famil- 
iars of the rural fireside. So when you come to Puck, 
what is he but the jolly conjuration of “hempen home- 
spuns,” and, far from being a sort of mischievous Cupid, 
the merely supernatural embodiment of a madcap country 
lout. 

Mr. Barker has entered boldly into the spirit of Shake- 
speare as perhaps no man before him has done. Many 
cis-Atlantics (among them I must number occasionally 
myself) fail at first sight to appreciate his work. Some- 
how he collides uncomfortably with rooted traditional 
notions, gathered—let us admit it—from the most in- 
candescent part of Broadway. 

EpWARD FREEDMAN. 


The Jew in Poland 


IR: The letter which you printed in your issue of 
February twentieth on “The Jew in Poland” contains 

so much misintormation and unfounded accusation against 
the Jews that some correction seems due to your readers. 
The gist of Mr. Gorechi’s letter is that the Jew was 
“given sanctuary in Poland in the eleventh century from 
religious persecution in other lands,” and “instead of be- 
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coming, as he does in the majority of cases in this coun- 
try, a citizen of the land . . . he held aloof. He be- 
came, as elsewhere, the financier of the village.” Now 
the fact is that Jews were invited to come into Poland 
after the Tartar invasions of the thirteenth century had 
devastated that country and the need of an enterprising 
middle class to build up the Polish cities and the eco- 
nomic life of the nation was keenly felt. The Jews thus 
came in under the special protection of the kings and great 
nobles, and never had the opportunity of becoming agri- 
cultural citizens. This position of the Jews naturally 
caused a great deal of friction between Jews and peasants. 
But even most rabid anti-Semitic historians like Von 
Moltke have had to admit the great service that the Jews 
rendered in building up Polish civilization. 

But whatever be the facts of ancient history, the pres- 
ent persecution of the Jews in Poland is not directly due 
to economic causes. Jews, like Poles, are crowded into 
large industrial cities like Warsaw and Lodz. The pres- 
ent persecution began in 1905, when the introduction of 
the Duma gave some hope of an autonomous Poland. 
Since then the Polish national leaders have been dreaming 
of a united Roman Catholic Poland. They dare not per- 
secute the Greek Orthodox Russians in their midst, but 
as to the Jews they have taken a leaf out of the Russian 
book. In those districts of Galicia where the Poles pre- 
dominate, the Greek Orthodox Ruthenians do not meet 
with kind treatment, either. New England history has 
made us all familiar with the ease with which the perse- 
cuted turn persecutors when they get the chance. 

Mr. Gorechi is correct in saying that the uneducated 
Polish peasant is more of a pawn than a player in this 
game. But the player in this sad play is not the Russian 
bureaucracy, but rather Polish nationalism. National- 
ist parties, especially where there is a national religion, 
have always been persecutors. If the Jews had their own 
land and national church, would they accord equal rights 
to non-Jews and dissenters? 


Morris R. CoHEN. 
New York City. 


Doubting the Purge of War 


IR: Mr. Alfred Zimmern’s “Communication” has had 

a great effect upon our mental processes. We have 
meditated upon his trenchant words in the night watches, 
and they have driven us, like leaves on the wind, to a 
conviction which we would not before have dared to own. 
We have come with a sense of revelation to the unalter- 
able conclusion that war or its spiritual equivalent is an 
exalting and inalienable experience to the sons of men, 
and that until man, by his intellectual and rational power, 
shall have established that spiritual equivalent, there shall 
be no end to war, no true and enduring peace. Mr. Zim- 
mern’s vivid picture of the British lion stretching his 
long-slumbering limbs in exactly the same way that he 
stretched them at Crécy and Agincourt, at Blenheim and 
Waterloo—his graphic account of that great psychic ex- 
perience which has roused a nation from its slothfulness 
and made it thrill with a new life, has moved us pro- 
foundly. Certain it is that man will not, cannot relin- 
quish that sense of purged and rejuvenated vitality which 
the intense experience of national unity in national peril 
gives, until he can create some experience which will be 
in every way the spiritual equivalent of war. Here is 
where the pacifists have failed. What can we suggest 
that would be this? That ‘3 the question. 
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Were it possible so to aggravate the Martians that they 
would declare war to the death upon the children of 
Earth, and could the conflict be fairly equal, we would 
not hesitate to recommend this course of action. The 
sons of men, now torn by strife, would be pulled together 
as by an irresistible magnet, a psychic wave would ep- 
velop the globe, and the continents would thrill with 2 
sense of loyalty to one another and to their common 
parent, Mother Earth. Humanity would be unified at last. 
But unfortunately no such dream is possible. And after 
all it might only lead to creating a Balance of Power 
among the Spheres, the results of which would be too 
awful for consideration. No, our ideal adjustment must 
be wrought out on the anvil of our common life with the 
hammer of experience. Only by dedicating himself to an 
humanitarian ideal, conceived on an international scale. 
and undertaken with that inflexible determination which 
shall summon all of his latent heroism and draw from his 
heart the “last, full measure of devotion” which it is his 
greatest heritage to give, shall man erect, stone by stone, 
and jewel by jewel, the enduring Temple of Peace. 

Are the children of Earth equal to this task? We pause 
to consider. 

Brent D. ALLINnson. 

Chicago, Il. 


On “The Control of Births.” 


IR: Your paragraphs on “The Control of Births” were 
a fine witness to the sincerity, courage, humanity and 
intellectual grasp of your paper. But such a communica- 
tion as was printed in your issue of March thirteenth, 
from George Henry Dole, of the Church of the New Je 
rusalem, drives your point home with unexpected force. 
You could not have asked for a better example of the 
characteristic cant and sham that refuses to come to close 
quarters with reality—that cant and sham which still 
blocks the highways of the race. 
WiiuiaM Ectery Leonarp. 
Madison, Wis. 


Sonnet Model of 1915 


IR: The conviction is forced on me that Santayana’s 

sonnet didn’t go far enough. There are several mil- 
lions of us to whom his Bostonese is as out of date as 
William’s Elizabethan. If he wants to popularize Shake- 
speare he must speak the living language of the people. 
I flatter myself my own version hits the great American 
need much better, besides keeping the rhyme scheme. As 
follows: 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I tumble to it I am some cheap skate, 
And go round buttonholing busy guys 
Who hand me the glad call-down swift and straight, 
Wishing myself some w. k. White Hope, 
With Astor’s roll tucked underneath my vest, 
Falling for this gink’s steer and that one’s dope, 
Admiring this boob’s cheek and that one’s chest,— 
Yea, Bo! but when I hate myself like p’izen, 
Haply I ring up thee to make a date, 
And like the Also-ran that brings the prize in 
I settle to my stride and strike my gait: 
For, Kid, I’d rather tag your apron-strings 
Than beat a straight flush with a pair of kings. 
. Ropert E. Rocers. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Books and Things 


R. Oliver Osborne, having smiled once at Miss 

Rae Tanzer, whom he had never seen before, fol- 
lowed her at a reasonable distance to a bench in Central 
Park, New York, N.Y., and seated himself by her side. 
He asked whether she knew “some of the characters in 
the works of Dickens.” Reassured upon this point, “he 
began to quote long excerpts from various books” by his 
favorite author. And the evening and the morning were 
the first day. This was on October seventeenth. On Oc- 
tober eighteenth they went to a hotel in Plainfield, N.J. 
Why Plainfield? ‘The record doesn’t explain, but one 
who is skilled to read between the lies guesses that they 
wanted to see with their own eyes a certain clerk who 
was staying in that hotel, who possessed fabulous powers 
of recognition, and who, if the police only let him alone, 
will soon be doing a general recognition business. Any- 
how, Plainfield was the place, and the evening and the 
morning were the second day. Later in their this-is-so- 
sudden acquaintance, when Mr. Oliver Osborne had 
learned how much Miss Tanzer would endure, “he would 
frequently recite” Dickens’s “Christmas Carol” from “the 
beginning almost to the end.”” She seems, in her defence- 
lessness, never to have hinted that unless his acquaintance 
with Dickens were hidden his acquaintance with her must 


cease. 


Until I reached this, the “Christmas Carol” point in 
Miss Tanzer’s “statement to the New York American,” 
I had been doubtful of her accuracy. At this point my 
doubts took themselves off. Had she been a _ reckless 
woman, or one provoked into temporary carelessness of 
the truth, she would have accused Mr. Oliver Osborne 
of not stopping until he had recited the whole of “A 
Christmas Carol.” She has said, however, enough to help 
the police. Before these lines are printed Mr. Oliver Os- 
borne may have been run down by detectives who realize 
that the power to recite so much Dickens is almost in- 
variably accompanied by an impulse to display this power, 
and that this impulse is usually so strong that no desire 
to remain unobserved can control it. To know that a 
man knows Dickens by heart is almost equal, from the 
detective’s standpoint, to having his finger-prints. It were 
idle, however, to lay great stress upon these Dickens reci- 
tations, for Miss Tanzer may conceivably be in error about 
them. What she honestly and genuinely took for “A 
Christmas Carol” may have been extracts from Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen. Or perhaps Mr. Oliver Osborne 
may have been playing on the lute when she thought he 
was reciting. Stranger things have been happening. 


Miss Tanzer is not yet a classic author, whose various 
readings deserve collation and study. This is my excuse 
for contenting myself with her “statement to the New York 
American,” and for failing to compare it with other state- 
ments she may have made, with better or worse assistance, 
to other newspapers. ‘This particular statement, about 
whose authorship I know nothing, doesn’t sound as if she 
wrote it. Nor does it sound as if its author were a human 
being. It sounds as if certain facts and other assertions 
had been put into a tired narrating-machine. “I wondered 
why he should be interested in a little girl like me, never 
dreaming that he had any other motive than that of pure 
friendship.” “He saw me home, and before parting made 
an appointment for the following day.” “At first we went 
to the more expensive cafés, but there we noticed that 
many people stared at us, prompted by curiosity, I sup- 
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pose, because of the difference in our ages.” “After he 
had pleaded with me one time with particular ardor that 
I throw away my belief in the sanctity of marriage and 
be his wife in fact, but not in name, he deserted me.” Try 
to call to mind the correctest talker you know. Did you 
ever hear, on his lips or hers, speech much more correct 
and rounded? Compare this idiom with the idiom of 
Miss Tanzer’s letters, where the sentences haven't this 
stupefying and glassy smoothness. 


Every newspaper which interviews people, or gets state- 
ments out of them, has here a problem to face or to side- 
step. Let us suppose Miss Tanzer’s statement appeared 
in the American exactly as she made it. In this case the 
objection is merely that it doesn’t sound true, and the 
easy answer to the objection is that the newspaper cared 
more for the reality than for the appearance of truth. Let 
us now suppose that somebody either wrote her statement 
for her or else mightily touched it up. In this case ob- 
jection is not to the process, not to the departures from 
literal accuracy, but to the end in view. ‘The reporter’s 
ideal was an unlifelike and lifeless propriety. His ideal 
should have been life-imitation. He should have listened, 
as I seem to have said a few hundred times, for the ultra- 
characteristic words and sentences, and should then have 
tried to rewrite the rest of his material in just this key. 
Of course such a game isn’t easy to play. Its difficulty 
is its fascination. Nobody can even try to play it unless 
he believes, with all his heart, that everybody talks dialect. 
A reporter who is intent on catching the dialect peculiar 
to each individual, and who is eager to reproduce its dis- 
tinguishing marks, may not at first find sympathetic copy- 
readers, but he will some day know that he has helped to 
cure us of our liking for machine-made insipidity. 


So much for the manner of Miss Tanzer’s statement. 
To me, I own, its matter is almost as unsatisfactory. What 
I hoped to find, when I began to read, was a few raw hints 
out of which I could manufacture a finished “yes” to this 
question: Did Miss Tanzer ever at any moment believe 
that Mr. Oliver Osborne and Mr. James W. Osborne 
were one and the same? Her statement leaves me power- 
less to answer this question. Unless it be answered, and 
answered “yes,” her case is not more interesting than 
many cases of blackmail. But suppose she did believe, 
for a little while, that Mr. James W. Osborne was the 
reciter of Dickens on Central Park benches. The paths 
her hopes followed thereafter would be worth having a 
map of. I should like to know the process by which, after 
convincing herself of her honest and genuine mistake, she 
reached the conclusion that such a mistake was not fatal, 
that the sins of Oliver might still be successfully visited 
upon the bank account of James. 


Honest and genuine mistakes are things of which I 
would not speak disparagingly. It was only a few weeks 
age, in this very place, that I exposed my inability to find, 
in Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” some lines beginning 
“The fair humanities of old religion.” Mr. Edward C. 
Durfee, whose letter appeared in THe New Repustic 
last week, was the first of several correspondents to say 
where the quotation might be found. An anonymous cor- 
respondent told me to look in the ninth edition of Bartlett. 
And in the tenth edition, the one I had on my table while 
writing, almost the whole of the quotation appears on 
page 508. My only consolation is that the blunder was 
all mine, that no near relatives, no lawyers, no hotel clerks 
from Plainfield were involved in my honest and genuine 


mistake. P. L. 
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Family Memories of Tolstoy 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by his son, Count Ilya Tol- 
stoy. New York: The Century Co. $2.50. 


O the already long list of books and articles about 

Tolstoy this volume of reminiscences by the novelist’s 
son, Count Ilya Tolstoy, is a graceful and interesting 
addition. It will command attention not so much on 
account of any new material, since most of the facts are 
to be found in the excellent “Life” by Aylmer Maude, 
as because the approach is a novel one, offering a picture 
of Tolstoy as husband and father, and a view of his 
family from within. The book presents him as seen 
through the eyes of his children, and, dealing even more 
with the intimate associations and relationships of their 
circle than with Tolstoy himself, might almost better 
have been entitled, “Reminiscences of the Tolstoy Fam- 
ily.” Before its present publication, translations of the 
work appeared serially in French, German, English and 
American reviews. 

Considering the delicacy of the task, owing to certain 
estrangements and difficulties among the Tolstoys previous 
to the novelist’s death, these memoirs are a delight for 
their quiet detachment, for their justice and candor. The 
author has displayed admirable tact and more frankness 
than might have been expected in writing of purely pri- 
vate concerns, which unfortunately became, even before 
Tolstoy’s death, as after it, matters of public discussion and 
conjecture. In the whole subject of the will, his father’s 
flight from home in old age, and his end, Count Tolstoy 
has skillfully guided his course between complete reserve 
and undignified gossip, between the danger of disloyalty 
to his father’s memory and the risk of disregarding family 
sensibilities. 

As for Tolstoy the man, an interesting perspective may 
be gained by comparing the opinions held of him by three 
great fellow-countrymen, all of them, like him, men of 
letters; viz., Dostoevsky, Turgenief and Merejowski. 

The most illuminating, possibly, is the judgment of Dos- 
toevsky, who once likened Tolstoy to a stiff-necked man, 
obliged, where others moved their heads, to turn his en- 
tire body and consequently change his whole direction in 
order to see something not straight in front of him. Inci- 
dentally Dostoevsky paid his tribute to the extraordinary 
penetration and accuracy of that single-angled vision; but 
the general criticism holds true, nevertheless, and ac- 
counts for the seemingly abrupt swerves in Tolstoy’s ca- 
reer. The observation does not mean that Tolstoy’s life 
lacked continuity, either in thought or action, for in reality 
his development was a coherent one, a steady progress 
in the march of things. The point is simply that once 
his face was set in the new direction, the man was unable 
to look back on the bit of road traveled without return- 
ing thither, and in some cases even to remember the value 
of the prospect it commanded. Each vwolte-face on the 
course may have been clearly the result of former ex- 
perience, and predictable from his character and history, 
but the fact remains that the new vision almost always 
blotted out the old. 

There is some truth—and considerable malice—in Tur- 
genief’s criticism of Tolstoy: “He never loved anyone 
but himself.” But there is more insight and justice in 


Merejowski’s emendation: “He never loved any man, 
not even himself.” Indeed there was ever much of Lucifer, 
of the fallen angel element, in Tolstoy, as Mr. Maurice 
Baring points out. The noble invincible pride that adds 
cubits in stature to Milton’s Satan was an insurmountable 
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barrier between him and his goal. His unconscious posses- 
sion of this quality made the struggle to reach his ideal, in 
him more than in most men, a constant battle against self. 
Ivan Durak, the Perfect Fool of Russian legend, was the aim 
and ideal he advocated as the only one in life worth follow- 
ing, to which he made converts but which he failed to at- 
tain himself. Ivan was the aim and ideal of Dostoevsky 
also, who both preached and achieved it—vision though it 
be of pure innocence of heart and spiritual love, of sim- 
plicity, humbleness and even vicarious suffering. Tolstoy, 
however, was never able to make the supreme sacrifice and 
become himself the type. 

Pride and lack of love also kept Tolstoy in a state 
of restless dissatisfaction, even up to the time of his 
death. The search for an unfound ideal long occupied 
him, and when that ideal was, as he thought, at last dis- 
covered, his discontent remained. Tokens of his search 
and his disquietude are evident in his works, for example, 
in “War and Peace,” “Childhood, Boyhood and Youth,” 
and in “Anna Karénina.” The outward break in Tol- 
stoy’s life as described in his “Confessions,” though con- 
tinuous with his internal development, came with the 
realization of what Leopardi called “l’infinita vanita del 
tutto,” and brought in its train terror—the abstract fear 
of decay. As told in his own words, a great change began 
in him: “I began to hate myself; and now all has be- 
come clear to me.” This was the first step of an evolution 
that finally led him to think he had found final and ever- 
lasting truth. Property, he believed, is the root of all 
evil, and he now wanted to carry out the teaching of the 
gospel in all literalness. 

Rather naturally, there was opposition at home to Tol- 
stoy’s desire to carry out in practice the ideal of poverty. 
He in turn was too human—and too weak—to apply the 
uncompromising and terrible sayings of the New Testa- 
ment. But his recoil from them placed him in an im- 
possible position, where he winked at property, closed his 
eyes to it, but freed of all the care of management, never- 
theless enjoyed its benefits. 

There is more in this acceptance of his than can well 
be excused on the score of inevitable eccentricity and in- 
consistency in men of great genius. It reveals a third 
important characteristic of the man, and another aspect 
of his spiritual pride. Tolstoy humbled himself intel- 
lectually only—never in heart and soul. Though he de- 
spised his own works, toiled at manual tasks with the 
peasants and tried to live as they, true humility escaped 
him. And one reason was that he always hated himself, 
that he did not love his God through himself and love 
himself for the godhood therein. 

In truth the full circle of Tolstoy’s spiritual life was 
never traced, and it is doubtful if at the end he won the 
truth he had been searching for. Finally his position 
would seem to have become intolerable to him; the dis- 
parity between the actual conditions of his existence and 
the life which his beliefs, his convictions and his ideals 
demanded grew too great. Feeling that the end was 
upon him and that his compromise had been wrong, he 
fled from home to find the supreme good, and if but for 
once, to live true to it, as a pilgrim on the highways, as 
a holy man. 

Tolstoy’s value as an artist is recognized; it is his 
worth as a man, as a life, which bears a wider promise 
for criticism. Just as Dostoevsky was the doctrine in the 
spirit, living it easily, almost, through innate genius for 
it, so Tolstoy was the doctrine in the flesh. The very 
fierceness of effort, of dogged will, which he displayed in 
trying to follow it constitutes one value for us. He is 
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ourselves, mankind, magnified and therefore more patent, 
with larger powers and proportionately greater handicaps, 
nearer to us on the human side, as Dostoevsky is on the 
divine. ‘The latter is the ideal, perhaps, but Tolstoy is 
the lesson, the exemplar of men’s errors, struggles and 
sufferings in their effort to attain that ideal, and—what 
is equally important—in their failure. 
MA.cotm TAyYLor. 


Background and Drama 


Brunel’s Tower, by Eden Phillpotts. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 


RE you by any chance looking for a text from which 

to preach your favorite discourse upon the modern 
novel as a work of art? Do you seek an occasion for con- 
trasting the workmanship of to-day with the workmanship 
of the eighteen forties? You need look no further than 
“Brunel’s Tower,” to which Mr. Phillpotts’ controlling 
imagination has given the one tone, the one color he wanted 
it to have. 

Three objects hold the foreground of this quiet-colored, 
guiet-minded book: Brunel’s Tower itself, George Eas- 
terbrook, senior partner in the pottery he established there, 
and Harvey Porter, a runaway boy from a reformatory. 

When George Easterbrook first saw Brunel’s Tower 
it was a deserted ruin, “a great vaulted chamber, with 
shattered roof of slate supported by solid stone walls, 
while above it ascended what he took to be a chimney 
stack, yet never had he remarked one finished with so great 
a regard for form and beauty. It resembled the picture 
of an Italian campanile that Easterbrook had seen in a 
journal. It was square, and built of grey limestone; but 
masses of red conglomerate sandstone were wrought into 
the top of the shaft, and red tiles protruded in a deep 
eave round the summit.” Just as a man moving into a new 
neighborhood and making his home there, slowly grows 
acquainted with the surrounding country, so do readers 
of this story come to know the country about Brunel’s 
Tower, the lie of the land, the Devonshire landscape, the 
feel and smell of the earth. Yet the Tower never loses 
its place in the foreground. Our imaginations keep find- 
ing their way home to it. 

Quite as remarkable is the skill with which the whole 
book is finely stained the color of George Easterbrook’s 
character. He has the kind of imagination appropriate 
to a craftsman and a man of business. His life is simple 
and laborious. His rectitude, justice and love of work 
well done have their influence throughout the countryside, 
and especially upon the men he employs. His is a mind 
which sharply divides good men from bad, right conduct 
from wrong. When he is past sixty a new interest comes 
into his life. This interest grows into affection for the 
less than twenty-year old runaway who gets his chance 
at Brunel’s Tower. 

This boy, Harvey Porter, is eager and apt to learn, 
eager to please, quick of eye and mind, capable of hero- 
worship, untruth, cruelty, gratitude. The story of the 
book is the story of what happens to his character when it 
undergoes Easterbrook’s influence, and in a less degree the 
influence of the ordered laborious life led at Brunel’s 
Tower. The book is equally the story of a change in 
Easterbrook, who comes to believe that his division of the 
world into right and wrong, good and bad, was too sharp 
and too simple, and who learns when past sixty a new 
tolerance, 
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It was finely imagined, this story of conversion and 
character-building, with its complementary change in the 
character-builder and converter. But the questions Mr. 
Phillpotts raises and no doubt meant to raise are not 
answered by the unfolding of the story or by the end he 
has chosen. Here lies the weakness of the book. He has 
written it as if he intended it to answer these questions. 
He inspires his readers with doubts which he doesn’t seem 
to share as to the depth and durability of the change in 
Harvey Porter. And yet doesn’t Mr. Phillpotts perhaps 
share them after all, without being willing to admit this 
to himself? Isn’t a certain uneasiness in his own mind 
the explanation of the quite arbitrary accident which he 
has chosen as an ending? “If you are going to make a 
book end badly,” Stevenson once wrote to Barrie, “it must 
end badly from the beginning. Now your book began to 
end well.” 

One’s impression, after closing the book, is that Mr. 
Phillpotts first conceived “Brunel’s Tower” as place, occu- 
pation, way of life, potters, that he afterward sat down 
to the task of inventing a drama to set against this back- 
ground, that the subject he found for this drama, though 
seizing his imagination at the start, didn’t quite keep its 
hold. Such a guess would explain why his drama, which 
makes several demands upon one’s credulity, is inferior to 
his setting. 

The beauty of this setting is very great. In the course 
of the story we follow many of the potter’s processes with 
lively interest. Mr. Phillpotts is too good an artist to 
give us process by itself. We follow each process with the 
mind and the nice hand of the individual craftsman by 
whom it is performed, or with the hopes of the intelli- 
gent, inquiring boy who is so eager to learn. The crafts- 
man’s certainty of hand and eye, the things he can make 
his hand and eye do—these are a joy to Mr. Phillpotts, 
who enabled us to share his feeling for them, his feeling 
for the clay itself, his love of cliff and moor and wood- 
land, his delight in the marriage of man and man’s craft. 
The men we meet here are for the most part “grave 
livers,” men of slow and abundant speech, each with a 
point of view curiously affected by the part he takes in the 
potter’s process. 

As drama, curiously deficient in those surprises which 
reward the deeper scrutinizers of human nature, not near- 
ly strange enough to compete with life, “Brunel’s Tower” 
is also a record of fine pleasure in fine things, a novel quite 
admirable in composition, and written with distinction and 
charm. 


Basic Sanity 


The Happiness of Nations, by James Mackaye. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net. 


ACH of us, I suppose, experiences at some time the 

nausea of ideas. The language of thought goes stale 
in us, the fabric of theories and impression seems over- 
worn and musty. A cleansing and a re-creation is then 
almost a physical longing; we feel that we need to be 
ventilated and restored ; as if we had breathed too long the 
air of a blind alley, or been revolving in the circle of some 
futility. In that condition it is good to read Mr. James 
Mackaye. His mind, to borrow from Wells, seems to 


rise over the conflicts of mankind like the “glittering an- 
gular promise of the machine.” 

It is an intellect which is sharp and sure, cluttered by 
few impressions, relentlessly lucid and kindly. 


It is a 
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logic so clean that even the most persistent romanticist 
must recognize here a master of technique. Mr. Mackaye 
calls himself a political engineer. The name is wel] 
chosen, for the structure he builds has all the nobility 
of a superb machine—the accuracy, the plan, the fine 
edges, and the sense of usefulness. There is nothing foggy, 
nothing fuzzy, nothing soft, nothing tepid, nothing trivial 
and sentimental and customary in his thinking. 

But to some who read his larger book, “The Economy 
of Happiness,” he seemed a tyrant of rationalism, a man 
who had sharpened his logic to such a point that it cut and 
tore the whole human texture of life. It seemed a merci- 
less world that he offered mankind. And when he said 
that the goal of all reasonable action is happiness, people 
revolted and replied that his was the cruelest irony. How 
could there be happiness apart from dumb passions and old 
intuitions? How could this cold intellect offer joy to 
humanity ? 

Mr. Mackaye offers it as a result of the application of 
reason to morals and of morals to science. He works in 
the tradition of Benthamite Utilitarianism, but unless | 
am greatly mistaken he is a more consistent utilitarian 
than his master. He has no reservation, not even the ones 
which John Stuart Mill allowed. Upon this philosophy 
of utility, Mr. Mackaye sketches a plan for social science. 
His originality lies in a clear-sighted relation of means to 
ends, of all proximate ends to the one great end of utility. 
I know that utilitarianism is not well regarded by moral- 
ists to-day, but I beg to suggest that until Mr. Mackaye 
is disposed of, the case has not been made out. He is by 
all odds the most powerful living exponent of the school. 

The one obvious retort he escapes entirely. He does not 
say that all men instinctively seek pleasure and avoid pain. 
He says that they ought to. It is as a moralist and not 
as a psychologist that he speaks. This distinction is all- 
important, for unless it is made, criticism of Mr. Mackaye 
is certain to miss the force of his argument. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about his work is 
the way he handles the opposition. Of the commercial 
school of economists, for example, he says: “They are 
in the position of men who don’t know what they want 
but are bound to get it. They know wealth is not the 
goal of human conduct but they encourage men to act as 
if it were.” Again:. “Everywhere we are taught that 
‘life is sacred,’ that ‘property is sacred,’ but when are we 
taught that happiness is sacred? And yet it is only be- 
cause of their relation to happiness that these other things 
have a trace of sacredness.” Or, “You will often hear it 
remarked that to have too much fun is a bore, that 
pleasures too long continued become tiresome, or, to put it 
baldly, that happiness prolonged becomes unhappiness. . . . 
Such a proposition is quite true . . but it is usually 
understood as meaning that pleasure is sometimes not 
pleasure. As might be expected, the conclusions from this 
contradiction are of the stuff of which chaos is made.” 
To those who say th:t what is happiness to one man is 
unhappiness to another, he replies, “As well might a farmer 
be discouraged because what will grow turnips in one 
place will not cause them to grow in another.” 

Finally, I must quote another passage to show what a 
critical weapon Mr. Mackaye has forged. He is speaking 
of a standard text-book of political economy: “The au- 
thor in beginning his exposition, desiring to make perfect- 
ly obvious the value of his subject to society, asked this 
question: ‘Which will be better off, a people who have 
plenty or a people who have not?’ And answering the 
question himself he says it is quite evident that the people 
who have plenty will be the better off. He then proceeds 
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to deduce from this proposition its obvious consequences. 
For a people to have plenty they must produce plenty, and 
to produce plenty they must spend plenty of time in produc- 
ing. The more time they spend in producing the greater 
will be their plenty. Ergo, for a people to be as well off 
as possible they must spend as much time as possible in 
production. Q.E.D. After this demonstration, he proceeds 
to expound orthodox commercial economics as the best 
system for making people well off. Now, according to 
the utilitarian, this economist, like all of his ilk, was off 
the track. How did he get off? Simply by answering 
the wrong question first. He started with the question, 
How shall a people have plenty? He should first have 
asked himself: plenty of what?” Plenty of happiness, or 
plenty of sweatshops, millionaires, drudges, plenty of 
pearls, plenty of twelve-hour shifts, plenty of child labor, 
night work, speeding up? 

This is Mr. Mackaye’s peculiar importance. He asks 
the ultimately sensible question, and this is why in the con- 
fusion and purposelessness of life he has seemed to many 
of us like a fine compass to set us right. In the midst of 
compromise and blind striving he recalls the end. And if 
he seems to forget the tangle of existence and the marshes 
in which unreason is rooted, he is one of the men who at 
least never forget where they are going when they are 
on their way. W. L. 


Army Scandal in Germany 

Life in a Garrison Town, by Lieutenant Bilse. New 
York: John Lane Company. $1.00 net. 

T is more than twelve years since Lieutenant Bilse of 

the German army novelized the less urbane vices of his 
brother officers and expiated the offense of drawing por- 
traits too recognizably. Even the “ordinary laborers” of 
his garrison town were reading the book before it was 
suppressed. That was perhaps his chief offense in the 
eyes of the military authorities who sentenced him to 
prison. He had written an unromantic novel of military 
life. Tawdry love affairs which spring from idleness and 
have their fruit in disgrace and debt, drinking bouts and 
stuffy entertainments at the officers’ casino, negligent bru- 
tality toward subordinates, Lieutenant Bilse displays with 
the matter-of-factness of a sympathetic journalist. The 
narrative is as plausible as scandal—it is the scandal of 
Forbach, the town in which he was stationed. It is an- 
other showing-up of the divorce between modern civiliza- 
tion and the code which military autocracy imposes. 


Scented Soap 


The Chalk Line, by Anne Warner. New York: John 
Lane. $1.35 net. 
AVING conceived of a situation in which three 
enamored men were inescapably housed with their 
adored one, Miss Anne Warner might have written an 
ingenious and delectable comedy. She has, instead, written 
a sentimental study that has somehow the delicacy of 
scented soap. Cholera quarantines the four principals of 
this drama in a Shanghai bungalow, and it is in a most 
respectful manner that Miss Warner indicates her answer 
to the good old questions, what will the husband do, what 
will the lover do, what will the philosophic friend do. 
The husband is certainly obliging; he kills himself. The 
lover does the next most obliging thing; he gives the 
woman up. It is the blameless sage who wins the lady, 
quite in keeping with all the requirements of stage nobility. 
This is a story which mildly “grips” since it deals with sex, 
but one shakes it off at last with much relief. 
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WHAT WOMEN WANT 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 








Olive Schreiner writes of Mrs. Hale's book: “I am de- 
lighted. It is not only the substance but that much 
more important matter—theé spirit of the book—that 
is so fine. The broad humanoutlook . .. I thinkit 
isf ar the most broad and satisfactory of the many books 
on women that have lately been written.” $1.25 net. 


SCHOOL HYCIENE 


By LEO BURGERSTEIN, Ph.D., LL.D. 








An expert’s explanation of the means by which the 
schoolhouse can be made hygienic and the pupils 
healthy. Endorsed by leading American educational 
authorities. A book of supreme importance to educa- 
tors and all parents who are interested in better school 
conditions. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


SKETCHES IN POLAND 


By FRANCES DELANOY LITTLE 








A finely sympathetic picture of one of the most inter- 
esting peoples in Europe by an English artist who 
journeyed through the picturesque towns and country 
districts of Galicia, Russian Poland and Posen, painting 
and mingling with Poles of all classes. Illustrations in 
full color by the author. $2.50 net. 
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On April 17 


the first 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


of 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


A survey of the Spring Book 
Season, with articles on promi- 
nent authors by 


Francis Hackett 
Philip Littell 


Walter Lippmann 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 
Randolph S. Bourne 


and other well-known critics. 


Subscribe now to make sure of your copy 
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Material Increase in Price 
of Complete Sets of the 


Harvard Law Review 


Bound Sets of the Harvard Law 
Review (Vols. I-XXV, with Cumula- 
tive Index) are now selling as follows: 


Half-Pigskin - erent 5% off 
Buckram - - 60.00) frcs 


Vols. XXVI and XXVII are sold individually. 
Half-Pigskin, $3.75 - Buckram, $3.25 


(Freight Prepaid) 








After JUNE 15, 1915, these remarkably low 
25th Anniversary Edition rates can no longer be 
maintained, and the price of a Complete Set, 
including Vols. XXVI, XXVII, and XXVIII, 
will be: 


Half-Pigskin - “ad 10% off 
Buckram - - 85.00 § for cash 


Individual volumes: Half-Pigskin, $4.00; 
Buckram, $3.25. 


$87.50 or $66.50 for a Set if you buy 
Before June 15. 


$105.00 or $85.00, only one volume extra, 
After June 15. 


With its fund of legal literature and careful 
discussions of the more important decisions 
in the English and American courts, the 
Harvard Law Review is an invaluable aid 
to Judges, Lawyers, and Students of Law. 


Ex-President Taft said: “....I think the 
Harvard Law Review is one of the most 
useful law publications in the country, and 
that every practitioner and every student 
of law might with profit read its pages.” 


Make up your mind today if you want to make 
your Law Library complete. You can’t afford 
to miss this opportunity. 


Further information on request. 








Harvard Law Review Association 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Edited by George Harvey 
FOR APRIL 


is now on sale at all newsstands 


THE LEADING ARTICLE 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Josephus, N.C... 


Our First Lord of the Admiralty 
BY THE EDITOR 


Contributors 


Cuamp CLARK 
Henry S. PritcuHetr 
BrANDER MATTHEWS 
Tue Rr. Rev. Cuas. H. Brent 
Booker T. WASHINGTON 
Georce E. WoopsBerry 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
Freperic R. CoupERT 


Reproductions from former numbers by 


EpwarpD EVERETT 
Henry W. Loncre_Low 
JarED SPARKS 
Joun Apams 


Thirty-five cents a copy 
Four dollars a year 
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; Total Value $7.50 } 

| that it has been necessary to print a 
‘ NEW REPUBLIC edition of “Drift and 
: Mastery,” by Walter Lippmann. 


The demand has been so great for 
THE NEW REPUBLIC, one year $4.00 ) SPECIAL 


Progressive Democracy - 2.00 | PRICE 
Drift and Mastery - - 1.50 $4.85 


This edition will be off the press by 





E April 10, when orders for the vol- 
e umes on this combination will be 
: filled. 
1 
. a OR MT SE MR RT IRI TS RTT TS TR AAT. 
se LETTE L ES PERT LS 
teeeweenewanannmnn: Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City ««<<<««8«eneeenene0 
“PT Sa Oe a ia RR NR aaa," 2 Bs ed 








5 
q For the enclosed Four Dollars please send 


Please send specimen copies to ' The New Republic, beginning with the cur- 
rent number, for one year to 
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* Republic (new or extended), “Progressive 
, Democracy” and “Drift and Mastery” to 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 





a 





F. Hopkinson Smith 





James Huneker 








o 
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John Finley 








Frederic C. Howe 








Henry Cabot Lodge 





Oswald Garrison Villard 





Gouverneur Morris 





Maurice Hewlett 








Mary R. S. Andrews 


Katharine F. Gerould 








in OUTDOOR SKETCHING has written and illustrated a book overflowing 
with suggestion and which really covers a much wider field than that indicated 
by the title. The four subjects which he discusses are “Mass,” “Composition,” 
“Charcoal” and “Water Colors.” The book is perfectly comprehensible 
to the layman and is most delightful reading for anyone. 

The London Athenaeum says Mr. Smith is “able to write and to draw with 
equal facility.” $1.00 net. 


in NEW COSMOPOLIS writes of New York as it strikes the artist and the 
critic—the fabulous “East Side,” which Mr. Huneker contends is mythical. 
the parks, the waterways, restaurants, theatres, museums, the types of the 
poor in fact, the metropolitan fringe is followed as far as Coney Island 


le also talks of Newport, Atlantic City, and several European cities. 
$1.50 net. 


in THE FRENCH IN THE HEART OF AMERICA tells the romantic story 
of those picturesque scouts of civilization who penetrated the Canadian wilder- 
ness, Montreal; and of their followers who opened the Mississippi Valley, 
voyaged the Great Lakes, and built frontier forts, now great cities; of the 
descendants of the colonists they brought. Frenchmen in temperament and 
custom, who have become a part of the United States. $2.50 net. 


in THE MODERN CITY AND ITS PROBLEMS gives a fresh and stimular- 
ing study of municipal history, government, administration, sociology, et 
He discusses such important and immediate topics as municipal administra- 
tion in Germany and in Great Britain, the public service corporation, municipal! 
ownership in Europe, the housing problem and many others. His name 
carries an unquestioned authority. $1.50 net. 


in THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CONSTITUTION gives a logical defence 
of the Constitution against its present day critics, and treats of such®problems 
as the referendum, initiative, recall, etc., with great clearness and forceful 
argument. 

The Boston Transcript says of Mr. Lodge: “For dignity, simplicity and clear- 
ness we have few writers to-day who can equal him. He is one of our masters 


of English.” $1.50 net. 


in GERMANY EMBATTLED states Germany’s case with extreme fairness 
before pointing out why it is that American traditions and institutions mak: 
it impossible for most Americans to take her side in the war. 

“Mr. Villard’s statement is not only the fairest to Germany that has appeared 
in this country, but it contains much that is fresh and it is closely reasoned.””— 


Springfield Republican. $1.00 net. 


in THE SEVEN DARLINGS writes of six girls left of a sudden penniless 
with but one asset—a luxurious Adirondack camp. They advertised for 
boarders, and the peculiar nature of the advertisement brought a throng of 
eligible young men—with romantic results. Very attractively illustrated 


by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.35 net. 


in A LOVERS’ TALE weiites of love in old, rough, simple times: to say so 
much implies that it shows Hewlett at his best. It is a romance of Iceland 
in Viking days, full of the strife of might and cunning; glowing with human 
nature at its utmost. 

“Such a wild hervic tale of other times as this both charms and invigorates 
the reader.” —Boston Transcript. $1.25 net. 


in Collaboration with Roy Irving Murray in AUGUST FIRST writes a love 
story of striking emotional power. The chief characters are a young assistant 
clergyman in a large city and a beautiful stranger who appears for a few minutes 
to consult him about a great crisis of life and death. This is a brave story of 
the joy of life in the shadow of disaster. $1.00 net. 


in THE GREAT TRADITION, includes some of her greatest stories: “The 
Miracle,” “Leda and the Swan,” “The Dominant Strain,” “The Bird in 
the Bush,” “The Tradition,” “Wesendonck,” “The Weaker Vessel,” and 
“Pearls.” The stories all possess those same qualities which brought such 
instant recognition to her last book, “Vain Oblations.” $1.35 net. 
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